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Actes. 
JUNIUS. 

Did Junius ever get the vellum-bound volumes ? 
That he did has always been taken for granted; 
and has it not been believed that when the volumes 
should be brought to light—as we all have hoped 
they might be in our time—they would lead to 
the discovery of who Junius was? Recent cor 
sideration, however, leads me to d ther the 
books ever reached Junius’s hands. It is charac- 
teristic of incidents connected with the Junian 
mystery, that though at first we may readily ac- 
cept them in a particular sense, yet, when subse- 


ubt whe 


ey examined, they assume an appearance of 


oubt and uncertainty, which justifies the applica- 

tion to them of the words which Byron wrote 

Tespecting the “epistolary iron mask” himself: — 
“.... Now many rays 

Were flashing round him, and now a thick 

Hid him from sight, like fogs on Lond 


steam 
1 days.” 


The idea of publishing the famous letters as a 
book seems to have occurred to Woodfall in con- 

uence of a note received from Junius dated 
Ju y 17, 1769, in which the writer refers to an 
incorrectly printed edition of his first fifteen 
letters published by Newberry. To this note 
Woodfall must have replied; for Junius, in 
another letter dated four days later than the one 
Just mentioned, says: — : 





“I can have no manner of objection to your reprinting 
the letters if you think it will answer, which I believe it 
might before Newberry appeared.” 

We may fairly assume the printing off of the 
sheets began shortly after November 8, 1771, for 
on that day Junius wrote to Woodfall— 


“ At last I have concluded my great wor! 
you with no small labour. I would you begin to 
advertise immediately, and publish before the meeting of 
Parliament ; let all my papers in defence of Junius be 
inserted. I shall now supply you very fast witl 
and notes.”’ : 


, and I assure 
ive 


nh were 


At this time the preface and dedicati 
iting to Junius 


already in type, for Wilkes, writi: 
under date of November 4, 1771— 
“On my return home last 1 
pleasure of reading the De 
Mr. Woodfall left for me.” 

And the only 
had to com} letter to 
the Duke of Grafton dat: i - Peg B 
and those to Lords Mansfield and Camden, which 
appeared in the Publi of July 21, 1772. 
A letter dated Dee , contains the 
first allusion to the vellum-bound books, In it 
Junius says :— 

“When the book is finished, rve a set bound in 
vellum, gilt and lettered. , I. 11, as handsomely as 
you can—th res gilt, heet ried be- 
fore binding. I must al » paper 
covers. This is all the fe 


, creat 


> which 


the printer 


after 
atter 


Junius now becomes anxious for the publica- 
tion of the book, and expresses his impatience in 
various passages of his notes to Woodfall; some- 
times in a petulant tone. A curious letter is that 
dated March 3, 1772, in which Junius says— 

“Your letter was twice refused last night, and the 
waiter as often attempted to see the person who sent for 
it. I wa itient the book, and think I hada 
right to that attention a little before th neral publica- 
tion. When I desired to have two sets sewed and one 

lin vellum, it was not from a prince of economy. 

» such little savings, and lI still be a purchaser. 

If I was to buy as many sets as | want, it would be re- 

marked. Pray let the two sets be well parcelled up and 

left at the bar of Mundy’s ¢ House, Maiden Lane, 

with the same direction, and with orders to be delivered 

to a chairman, who will ask for them in the course of 
to-morrow evening.” 


Sim to see 


} 
pa 


v1S€ 


olfee 


One cannot suppose that Woodfall could have 
been bamboozled by this weak attempt to mystify 
the transaction. He must have perceived the hol- 
lowness of Junius’s reasons for wanting the copies, 
because he would have run no risk in buying them, 
whereas he ran great risk in endeavouring to ob- 
tain them from the Coffee House. Junius wanted 
to buy no copies as he pretended; but evidently 
he did want the two copies stitched in paper, and 
was willing to incur risk to get them. What did 
he want them for? Not for himself of course, for 
he knew he would be able to buy the book in two 
or three days. Junius in the course of his career 
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wrote privately, as Junius, to two individuals— 
Mr. Grenville and Lord Chatham. These states- 
men, however, had no means of knowing that 
their correspondent was Junius, and not some one 
assuming the title, for they had no access to the 
MS. of the letters printed in the Public Adver- 
tiser, and could not compare it with the letters 
received by them. Was it intended that Mr. 
Grenville and Lord Chatham should receive the 
copies in their unfinished state, stitched in paper, 
before the publication of the work, as evidence 
that their correspondent was indeed Junius ? 

At length the work was published on March 3, 
1772, and two days afterwards Junius writes to 
Wood fail— 

“Your letters with the books are come safely to hand. 
. . « If the vellum books are not yet bound, I would wait 
for the index. If they are, let me know by a line in the 
P.A. When they are ready they may safely be left at 
the same place as last night.” 

The Letters, we have seen, were published on 
March 3, 1772, and on the 5th Junius acknow- 
ledges the receipt of his two sets stitched in blue 
paper, and yet, as Woodfall informs Junius under 
date March 7, 1773, the vellum-bound set was not 
“out of the bookbinders’ hands till yesterday”; 
that was a year and three days after the publica- 
tion of the book! Here is a mystery. 
sible, perhaps, to explain the matter partially and 





It is pos- | 


by conjecture, though many circumstances will | 


still remain to puzzle and perplex. Observe that 
Junius, in acknowledging the receipt of the stitched 
copies, said—“If the vellum books are not yet 
bound I would wait for the index.” This shows 
that the first edition published on March 3, 1772, 
was without the contents and index ; and it also 
shows me that one of my copies of Junius, which 
I have hitherto supposed was of the first edition, 
must be of the second, for it contains both the 
contents and the index. The printing of contents 
and index ought not to have occupied more than 
a week; and even supposing that the work was 
composed a third time (I showed in my last that 
it was composed twice) it is impossible to account 
for the very long time (a year and three days) 
which elapsed between the publication of the edi- 
tion of which Junius received two copies stitched 
in blue paper, and the binding of the copy in 
vellum. 

Leaving this point, however, what answer must 
be given to the query which stands at the begin- 
ning of this note—Did Junius ever get the vellum- 
bound volumes ? 

It has been assumed that Woodfall carefully 
preserved all Junius’s private letters, though it 
might not be difficult to show from references in 
the letters published that others were received 
which have not been published. It is singular, 
too, that Woodfall should have preserved no copies 
of his own letters to Junius, though some of them 














must have been worth the trouble according to 
Junius (although it is unsafe to take anything 
proceeding from this consummate actor in its 
natural sense), for referring to one of them Junius 
says, in private letter 6, “The spirit of your letter 
convinces me that you are a much better writer 
than most of the people whose works you publish.” 
The only letter, however, which we have of 
Woodfall’s is that dated March 17, 1773, in which 
he informs Junius that the vellum-bound volumes 
were sent to him on that day. This letter has 
been opened after being sealed, and it is conjec- 
tured that, owing to Junius not having sent for it 
to “the usual place,” Woodfall himself regained 
onan of it. But in that case he must also 
ave regained possession of the vellum-bound 
books. He would not leave them behind. What, 
then, has become of them? Doubtless the sealed 
letter may not have been sent by Woodfall. He 
may have opened it after it was sealed, written 
another, varying in some respects from the first, 
and sent it, with the books. But the evidence, 
as far as it goes, seems to negative this suppo- 
sition. Then surely, if Junius received the books 
he would have taken the trouble to acknowledge 
their receipt. This was the least he could do 
after all the fuss he had made about them. Junius 
ran no risk in sending letters; his danger lay in 
sending for them. . Ross. 


FOLK LORE. 


DorsttsHIRE Sayinc.—In Dorsetshire people 
anxiously look for the dew drops hanging thickly 
on the thorn-bushes on Candlemas morning. 
When they do so, it forebodes a good year for 
peas. But these weather-wise seers are apt to 
forget that all these old saws were adapted to 
the Old Style, according to which what used to 
be Candlemas is now St. Valentine. N’importe, 
the weather prophet coolly moves on his peg, 
and goes on predicting with equal — ns 


Tue “ CacE pes SorcrEers.”— 

“ Nous empruntons les lignes suivantes & un recueil de 
vieux documents sur le pays de Vaud : 

“ C’est seulement l’an 1825 que l'on a détruit, au chateau 
de Daillens, /a cage des sorciers. 

“C’était une prison faite exprés au comble du bati- 
ment, construite en carrelets de chéne superposés et forte- 
ment liés et chevillés, fort basse et de la largeur d'un lit 
& deux personnes. I] n’y avait, disait-on, que ce genre 
de prison d’ot un sorcier ne pouvait s’évader. Dans 
celle-ci, on voyait encore de la paille qui avait servi, 
disait-on, de liti#re & une vieille femme renfermée 1a, 
comme sorciére, vers le milieu du X VIII® siécle. 

“Au printemps 1826, on refendait, dans la cour de la 
cure de Daillens, différents quartiers de bois & briler; 
l’on trouva, dans l'un des quartiers de ce bois, une méche 
de cheveux pincée dans une fente, au bout d’une cheville 
de bois dur enfoncée dans la tige d’un cerisier, au moyen 
d’une perforation faite jusques pres de l’aubier, il y a plus 
de 40 ans, comme on peut en juger par les couches li- 
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gneuses qui avaient successivement recouvert ladite che- 


| 


ville. Le bicheron qui fit cette petite découverte dit que | 


cette magie se pratiquait encore, et qu'il en avait, lui, 
éprouvé les bons éffets contre le décroit d’une jambe, & la 
suite d’une sciatique: apres avoir consulté inutilement 
plusieurs médecins, appréhendant de perdre l’usage de 
cette jambe, il alla consulter un mage qui, pour de l’ar- 
gent, faisait aussi le devin. Celui-ci, aprés les prélimi- 
naires d’interrogation et d’inspection locales et urinaires, 
récita quelques paroles magiques qu'il appelait des prieres 
en latin, puis lui coupa une méche de cheveux, qu'il 
arrangea comme il est dit ci-dessus, et qu’il enfonga de 
méme par perforation, dans un arbre de fruits 4 noyaux 
indiqué par le malade ; puis il me donna, dit le bacheron, 
un onguent dont je devais me frotter deux fois par jour. 
Voila le vrai reméde, lui dit-on; les frictions que |’on fit 
avec cet onguent rétablirent peu a peu la transpiration et 
la circulation du sang, Malgré l’évidence, il préférait 
attribuer sa guérison & des actes magiques plutdt qu’a 
des remédes naturels.” 
CoNnTEUR VAUDOIS. 


Tae Mirxix Trwe.—The following song, in 
the dialect of Craven, is in the Craven Pioneer of 
July Ginst. It is by the author of “ Slaadbinn 
Faar” :— 

“Meet meh at the fowd at the milkin-time, 
Whan the dusky* sky is gowd, at the milkin-time ; 
Whan the fog is slant wiv dew, 
An clocks+ gang hummin thro 
The wick-sets, an the branches ov the owmerrin{ 
yew. 
“Weel ye knaw the hour ov the milkin-time; 
The girt bell souns frev t’ tower at the milkin-time : 
Bud as t’ gowd suin turns ta grey, 
An ah cannat hev delay 

Dunnat linger bi the way, at the milkin-time. 
“Ye'll finnd a lass at’s true, at the milkin-time ; 

Shoo thinks ov nane bud you, at the milkin-time ; 

Bud my fadder'’s gittin owd, 
An he’s giema bit ta scowd, 

Whan ah’s owre lang at the fowd at the milkin time. 
“Happen ye're afear’d at the milkin-time ; 

Mebbe loike ye’ve heer’d, at the milkin-time 

The green-fow k§ shak thir feet, 
Whan t’ moon on Pinnow’s!! breet ;— 
An it chances soa ta neet, at the milkin-time. 


“There’s yan, an he knaws weel whan it’s milkin-time ; 
He'd feace the varra deil at the milkin-time: 
He'd nut be yan ta wait, 
Tho’ a bargest war i’ t’ gate, 
If the word, ah'd nobbut say’t, at the milkin-time 
* OLIVER CAUVERT.” 


Crcxkoos. 





conversation on the subject was heard to take 
place :— 
J. P. “ A’say, mister, what queer things them cuckoos 
is, that turns into ’awks !” 
C. P. “Cuckoos turn into oaks! your worship surely 
don't mean to tell me that birds can change into trees ? ” 
J.P. “No, no, I don’t say so. It’s awks they turn 
into; awk, a bird; not Aoak, a tree.” 
CUMBRIAN. 
Here is a Leicestershire saying, which this year 
has turned out very true :— 
“ A wet Good Friday and Easter day, 
Brings plenty of grass but little good hay.” 
J. H. I. Oaxrey. 
“Tf draught comes to you through a hole, 
Go make your will, and mind your soul.” 
I heard this for the first time a few days since, 
and immediately “ made a note of ” for the benefit 
of “N. & Q.” HERMENTRUDE. 


On the Feast of the Annunciation, the angels 
come down and fill the corn with flowers. (Italy.) 

If you tear your dress returning home, you will 
never take the same walk or drive with the same 
people again. (Piedmontese.) J.C. G. 


NosE-BLEEDING.—I was told on July 18, in the 
county-town of Rutland, by a womar who kept 
a small shop, the following infallible remedy to 
stop nose-bleeding in an unmarried female: “ Tie 
a new piece of red ribbon round her neck.” This 
charm did not apply to the male sex, or to mar- 
ried women. My informant firmly believed in its 
efficacy, and told me that she knew many cases 
in which it had been tried with success. She was, 
apparently, upwards of fifty years of age; and 
said that her mother had taught her this charm 
when she was a girl. CuTHBERT Bepe. 





LONDON SWIMMING BATHS. 


Two, at least, of the old baths mentioned by 


Timbs in his Curiosities of London, p, 32, as remain- 


There was and yet is in parts of | 


Cumberland a prevalent notion that cuckoos change | 


into hawks. ‘This stands recorded in a story told 
of a J. P. of that county (a capital specimen of 


the old Cumberland “A gustus Pease’), between | 


whom and the clerk of the peace the following 


Dusky, adjective from dusk, twilight. 
Clocks, beetles, 

Owmerrin, overshading. 

Green. fowk, fairies. 

Pinnow Hill in Lothersdale. 
Bargest, the spectre dog. 


Oe | 


J. H. Drxon. 


| season. 


ing in 1855—viz., Peerless Pool (the “ Perilous 
Pond,” referred to by Stow), Old Street Road; and 
the Bagnio, or Old Royal Baths, Bath Street, Moor- 
gate Street, removed to make way for the new Post 
Office buildings—exist no longer. The old Roman 
Bath in Strand Lane, the oldest in London; and 
the Coldbath, in Coldbath Square, Clerkenwell, 
which has been known about 180 years, hardly 
allow room for swimming evolutions. But, ex- 
clusive of these, there are now thirty or more, 
large or smal], good or bad, in London and sub- 
urbs; one or two not named in the Post Office 
Directory; and as all seem well attended, the 
number of bathers must be very considerable. In 
all the best, the water is changed daily during the 
I find no reference to the increase of these 


| establishments, or to the Act of Parliament (9 & 10 
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Vict. c. 74) passed to encourage their formation, 
in Irving’s Annals of Our Time (2nd edit., 1837- 
71), and other works where one might expect 
some notice of such important additions to our 
metropolitan improvements. In many provincial 
towns, also, baths have been o pe ned within about 
twenty-! years, either by private munificence 


or enterprise, or by means of a charge on th 





rates. il} pe, before long, there will be a 
go ts one in every large parish in London, and in 
eve iderable town. Well do I remember 





seeing the New River, from Balls Pond to Stoke 
Newington, and in other parts, swarming with 
bathers of the lowest class; and have myself, 
when about seven or eight years old, bathed near 
the old Sluice Hou 
what was then a retired field, but now is sur- 
rounded by houses. Fortunately, the New River 
is no longer open, with few exceptions, anywhere 
near town; where open, it is, I trust, well guarded; 
and the numerous facilities for swimming offered 
by the public baths make any attempt to use the 
river utterly unjustifiable. FInmMa 
London Institution, Finsb iry Circus. 


-O) ter ipora ! O mores !—in 


Epitara IN PrittLewett Cuvrcnyarp.— 
“Here lieth the Bodys of M™ Anna & Dorothy Free- 


borne wives of M* Samuel Freeborne whoe departed this 
life one y* 51T of July Anno 1641 The othar [sic] August 
y* 20 Anno 1658 one Aged 33 yeares ye othar 44 
* Under one stone two precious iems do ly 

Equall in werth weight lustre sanctity 


If yet perhaps one of th n doe exc ll 

Which was't who knows ? < him yt knew them well 

by long enjoyment, if h thus bec > pr l 

hee’l pause then ans\ truly both were best. 

were't in my choice that either of the twayne 

might bee return’d to mee t’enjov againe 

Which should I chuse? well since I know not whether 

Ile mowrne for th’ losse of both but wish for neither 

Yet here’s my comfort: herein lyes my hope 

The time a comeinge - cabinets shall ope 

Which are lock’t fast * then then shall I see 

My Iewells to my Joy : my jewells mee. 

The foregoing very characteristic epitaph is in- 
cised on a large Nee yntal slab of stone covering 
a brick tomb which pues fe in the open church- 
yard at the east end of Prittlewell church in 
Essex. Above the inscription are a skull and a 
coat of arms, side by side. The blazon on the 
coat of arms consists simply of three nondesc ript 
birds, two and one, displayed. 

The epitaph covers the whole of the stone; and 
it does not appear whether the gallant and impar- 
tial widower obtained that monumental record of 
his own decease, which his efforts in the cause of 
marital affection had so well deserved. The con- 
ceit in the last four lines (one of them a halting 
line) was doubtless too tempting to be omitted: 
but it breaks the force of that weighty though 
covert sarcasm whichis contained inthe mourner’s 











previous statement, that although he regrets both 
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his wives, he declines to have either of them back 
again. 

I do not remember to have seen the epitaph 
elsewhere. Is it wholly due to the ge -<- of Mr, 
Samuel Freeborne ? A. J. Muwpy. 


Deatu-Bep Puns.—There are few subjects on 
which a book has not been written, and this is 
not to be reckoned among them. I have before 
me a curious volume entitled— 

“Réflexions sur les Grands Hommes qui sont morts 
en plaisantant, etc. Par M. Deslandes.” A Amsterdam, 
Svo, 1776. 

There is also in English— 

“ Dying Merrily, or Historical and Critical Reflexions 
on the Conduct of Great Men in all Ages, who, in their 
last Moments, mocked Death, and died facetiously,” 
London, 12mo, 1745. 
imputed to the 
following from 


I hardly see the “coarseness ”’ 
saying of Vespasian. I extract the 
the volume mentioned above :— 

“L’Empereur Vespasien le fit bien sentir & ses prin- 
cipaux courtisans, adulateurs fades et insipides. Voulant 
leur marquer qu'il étoit fort malade, il s’écria avee un 
souris malin, Je m’appergois que je vais devenir Dieu, Le 
flatteur est insensible & de tels reproches ; il ne peut se 
persuader qui Homme aime la Vérité.”—p. 54. 

The sngten of Rabelais has he en mentioned— 
“ Je m’en vais chercher un grand peut-étre”; and 
M. Deslandes cites the bitter sarcasm equally 
well-known—“ Tirez le rideau, la farce est jouée, 

but these sayings do not exhaust the wit of the 
moribund jester :— 

“On lui fit revétir sa robe de bénédictin au moment de 
l’agonie, et il eut encore la présence d’esprit d’équivoquer 
surun psaume des agonisans, en faigant allusion & son 
~ «: a qui m »wriuntur in Domino. Ensuite il dicta ce 

burles testament: ‘ai rien vaillant, je dois beau- 
; n 7 re ate aux pauvres.’ ’’— Notice historique, 
etc, Par P. L , Bibliophile. 

See also _ Dying Words of Tom As she, § 
little » piec e, the object of which is to show how 
such an inveterate Momus might have expressed 
himself in the last hour. WittiaM Bates. 

Birmingham. 





coup; je do 


A List or Booxs.—Some of your readers may 
be amused by the following list of books belong- 
ing to a lady in the early part of the eighteenth 

ventury, taken from the fly-leaf of a fine copy of 
Semen Sandys's Christ's Passion, London, 8vo, 
1687. I give the writer’s own orthography :— 

= M Cataloge of Bookes belonging to Alce Pe reival.” 
1. Yommon Prayer Booke. 
2. er Sacra, Reflections of a devout Solitude. 
3. Femal Policy. 
4. Serious & Compassionate Inquiry. 
5. Devout & Worthy Reception of ye L“* Supper. 
6. A Sermon on Mr Hanserd Kuollis. 
7. Light and Salvation of Christ. 
8. Christ’s Passion. 
9. The County Court Revived. 





10, The fire of the Alter. 
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11. The Whole Duty of Mourning. 

12. Miscellaneous Poems, 

13. Week’s Preparations to y* Sacramt. 
14. War with y® Devil &c. 

15. Precious Blood of y* Son of God. 

16. Derections for Cookery and Physick & 
17. Devout Companion & 

18. Court’s Convert & 

19. Justice of Peace’s Officer. 

2. 7 Champions of Chrisond 

On the next page, in a handwriting apparently 
of a nae r with grand flourishes, is “ M** | 
ae I Her Booke 1722,” and then, evi- 
dently in the h und of the lady herself, “ Yor* till | 
De ath dear Te d ly.” 

The orthography of the name is 
it shows that the spelling of prop ne 
accorded with the pr munciation. 1] fancy e was 
generally pronounced a broad a in those days, and 
that it was by no means a vulgarism to say 
sarvant tor servant, &c. I met with a copy of 
Pope’s works in a country library, “to ——, Esq" 
from his humble sarvants, Martha and Teresa 
Blount.” Thus Darby for Derby, Barkeley for 
Berkeley, &c., though I have never heard one 
talk of Mr. Spencer Parcifull. R. H. 

Dr. Annotp.—In that most admirable of all 
modern biographies, Stanley’s ‘y" _ Arnold, 
many extracts are given from Dr. Arnol s pub- 
lished sermons, and much editorial praise is also 
bestowed upon those sermons, As there appears 
to be an appetite just now for sermon-literature— 
witness the cheap issues of Dr. Newman’s Ser- 


t 
mons, Frederick Robertson’s Sermo &c.—may 
may be made of 














we not ask that a republication 
Dr. Arnold’s Sermons? Surely he was one ina 
million. TANDARAGEE, 


Queries. 
TYNDALE’S NEW TESTAMENT, 1536, 4ro, THE 
“MOLE” EDITION, 

Will some kind friend advise me what best 
to do to preserve an imperfect copy of the 
above, comprising about four-fifths of the whole 
volume? It has been in my vt! collection 
more than a century, and though a littl — 
from age and use, is, in other re spects, in good 
ndition. It had been carelessly don "es in 
roughest of boards, with many teen S$ mis- 
placed. I have carefully separated and arranged 
the whole, and am anxious to have it so bound 
that it may be preserved as a venerated relic. I 
know how valuable it would be if perfect, and I 
know pretty much what it would st to make it 
3 o perhoet as fac-similes and stray genuine leaves 

vuld make it; but my question is, shall I bind it 
in its present state, with all its imperfections about | 
it, or shall I get an ordinary transcript made of 
the missing portions page by page from the bean- 











} 


tiful copy in the British Museum, and thus mak: 
it as perfect as may be without any false pretenc 
Some good friend will please answer and ob 


J. H. Harr 






Woodbury, North Bank, N.W. 

P.S.—Tyndale has been called to my attention 
by the article in the Quarterly on “The Revision 
of the Bible,” wl > (at p 157 ) Dr. Lightfoot is 





made to quote Ty follows :— 
1 Cor. xii. 4.—“ are d i ly 
vet but one sprete, and ther are differen f adminis- 


tration, yet but 


whereas in my copy of Ty1 





rete. And ther are differer 


A Iminise 
ural, and 
ith a ¢ instead of the c: the succeeding word 
“and” omitted, and “ Lord” unnecessarily spt It 
“lorde.” Surely, in everything con nected wi th 
the revision of our Bible, the most serupulot 

correctness of quotation ought to be obse rve d. I 
i { ministra- 
} the 


nds i 


: t I r + a " aul 
authorised version. eS 


Four variations 
rons in th 








MANOR OF WALTON, HUN] 

Can any antiquary assist me in tracing 
early owners of this manor? In 11:4 
daughter of Remelin, gave the manor to the abbey 
of Ramsey; Walter de Bolbec, feudal lord, and 
his son Hug r rh, consenting and executing separate 
deeds of gift, and King Henry I. giving a charter 
of confirmation as supe ‘rior lord. In the deed of 
Walter, and also of Albreda, the manor is said to 
have been hers by inheritance. Now what I want 
to ascertain is, wh ) Was Remel lin ? and of what 
ex? The deed of Al bre da si ays “ filia Reme lini,”’ 
Remelinus being the Lat i rm of Remelin; 
I think, however, that cht have been 
a woman, as there are inst: feminine names 
Latinized with termination in “us.” In 
day Book the manor of Walton is given as the 
fief of Hugo de Bolbec, but at the end is said, 
“‘ Hugo tenet de Comite Wilhelmo.” Sir H. Ellis 
gives Hugo as a tenant in Hunts, doubtl 
to this addendum. This William was probably 
the Earl of Hereford, who died in 1071, and wa 
succeeded by his third son, Roger, who died in 
prisan in 1088 Inasmuch as Albreda had a 
grown-up son, Eustace, afterwards called Eustace 
de Walton, on must have been well on in years 
in 1154. s Eustace was a witness to his mo- 


ther’s Rel he would probably be of legal age, 











Domes- 


ss OWlNg 


| or say at least twenty-four; this would make 


Albreda forty-five to fifty years of age at that 
time. As she says in her deed that her husband, 
Eustace de Sellea, has been now som» years dead, 
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I think it is fair to assume her age to have been 
at least fifty ; this would make the date of her birth 
circa 1084, which would give circa 1058 to 1063 
as the date of birth of Remelin. If Remelin was 
a de Bolbec, he or she must have been a child of 
Hugo de Bolbec, of Domesday Book, and born in 
Normandy. Dugdale’s Baronage, I believe, only 
mentions two sons of Hugo—Hugo and Walter— 
hence my supposition that Remelin may have 
been a daughter. Remelin may, however, have 
been a child of William, Earl of Hereford, and if 
so, must have been a daughter. Is it known who 
was the Saxon ownerof Walton, as itis possible that 
Remelin may be a Saxon name? Isanything known 
of Eustace de Sellea, called sometimes de Stellea, 
and also de Scyellea? Is it possible that this 
name may be a corruption of St. Liz? Simon 
de St. Liz, Earl of Northampton, married Matilda, 
daughter of Earl Waltheof and Judith, niece of 
William the Conqueror, and by this marriage 
acquired lands in Huntingdonshire, on which his 
son, Simon the second, founded the abbey of 
Saltrey, in 1146, the lands of which joined up to 


those of Ramsey abbey on the manor of Walton. | 


A William de Selfleia gave a charter to the monks 
of Saltrey, and some land in Walton manor; he 
was the son of Simon son of William, whose 
wife was Emma, probably daughter and sole 
heiress of Eustace de Walton, which marriage 
would give Simon and William some rights over 
the lands of Walton. Who was William the 
father of Simon? I conjecture Selfleia to be the 
same name as St. Liz. A Simon Seynlige was a 
witness to a deed about 1219: Is not this also 
St. Liz? I shall be very glad to have these 
points elucidated by some antiquary conversant 
with this part of Hunts. James Hiaern. 
Sunny Hill, Cheetham Hill, Manchester. 


‘“ ABSALOM AND ACHITOPHEL” AND “ Mac- 
Frecxnor.”—Considering that it was in the year | 


1681 that, at the express desire of the king, 
Dryden wrote his memorable satire of Absalom 
(Duke of Monmouth) and Achitophel (Earl of 
Shaftesbury), it is a fact of sufficient biographi- 
cal interest for N. & Q. that the same names are 
employed to represent the same contemporary 
characters in the MS. volume of poems which I 
have attributed to Dr. Donne;* for instance, from 
“Satyr Unmuzzell’d:”— 
“Thou weak Achitophell, to undertake 

By thy wise councel] a fals king to make ; 

But thou and Absalom, thy weaker freind 

Your damn’d ambition now is att an end.” 

Also that Dryden’s Mac-Flecknoe and my 

author’s Mack Fleckno are alike vigorous satires 
directed against the same rival poet, Shadwell. 


[* Dr. John Donne, divine and poet, died March 31, 
1631.—Ep. } 


| hundred. 


Having previously supplied evidence from The 
Sham Prophecy that the MS. referred to wag 
written before 1678, may we not fairly conclude 
that Dryden was assisted to poetical pre-eminence 
by one of his poetical contemporaries? That the 
author of my volume lived on terms of friendship 
with Dryden may reasonably be inferred from his 
admiration of him, and from the harmony of their 
aims. (See “N. & Q.” 4S. ix. 531; x. 14,47.) 

Of the evidences in which the volume abounds 
that its author was a constant courtier, the 
following is a fair specimen :— 

“To us that know these things "tis no such wonder, 
The Court and devill n’ere live far a sunder,” 

And of the passages which afford strong pre- 
sumptive evidence that the author could scarcely 
be other than the king’s chaplain are these:— ~ 

“ While thus I scribling sitt, methinks I hear, 

The men in furies, ladies all o’re fear : 

See, ther’s the censuring monster, letts be grave, 

Heel libell you if he but see you laugh : 

But what of that, must I alone sitt still, 

Shall all be mad, and I not dare to smille” ? 

Utile Dulce. 
“Such crowds of fopps are fluttring in my sight, 

That spight of all the muses I must write, 

Speak truth of them and my own name forswear, 

That shall concealed be for shame or fear, 

For tho I want the witt to mend my fault, 

Yett I have sence to know this is stark naught.” 
Scandall Satyr’d. 


O. B. B. 


Centenet or Lyne.—What was this precise 
measure or quantity of fish? The term “ cen- 
tene” is used in an ancient Latin charter of one 
of the Cinque Port towns. The writing is ex- 
quisitely clear and good, and “ centum ” occurs in 
the next line, otherwise we might have supposed 
that the number of lyng spoken of was one 
x. D. To 


Caavcer Eprtion.—Who was the editor of an 
edition of Chaucer in my possession, and when 
was it published ? The title is Chaucer's Canter- 
bury Tales and other Poems, published by “ John 
Cumberland, 2, Cumberland Terrace, Camden New 
Town,” * 2 volumes small 12mo, containing 926 
pages of print, portrait, and vignette title pages, 
and ‘twenty-one cuts by J. Mills. Pages 157 to 
168 in vol. i. in my copy are in a smaller type 
than the rest of the book. Besides the poems 
there is a sketch of English poetry, a life, exten- 
sive foot-notes, and a glossary. I can find no 
notice of this edition in Lowndes or elsewhere. 

Lavr. B. THomas. 

Baltimore. 





* The publisher of the British Theatre (acting plays) 
edited by George Daniel, 39 vols. 1823-31, 12mo; also of 
the Minor Theatre, by the same editor, 14 vols., 1831-2, 
18mo.—Ep. | 
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Dickens AND “ Krrpy’s WoNDERFUL MUSEUM.” 
“And here’s Kirby’s Wonderful Museum!” ex- 
claims Boffin in Our Mutual Friend. Can any 
of the readers of “N. & Q.” inform your corre- 
spondent whether the work referred to by the 
“Golden Dustman” (published in five volumes 
in London, 1820) was in the library of Mr. 
Dickens ? ALADDIN, 

Emescit.— What is the meaning of the word 


emescit? It oceurs by itself in Lombardic cha- 





racters at the head of an old cross slab in Kemsing | 


church, Kent. Are there any instances of the use 
of the same word under similar conditions ? 
E. H. W. Dunxrn. 

Kidbrooke, Blackheath. 

“Fria Mounpr: ” “ Frora Porvrr.’”—What is 
the difference between the expressions “ Filia 
mundi” and “ Filia populi” occurring in the same 
parish ri gister about the end of the sixteenth and 
beginning of the seventeenth century? A. M. R. 


Frognatt Priory, Hamprsteap. — About a 
stone’s throw from Hampstead old church there 
stands what is apparently an Elizabethan man- 
sion in an advanced state of dilapidation and 
decay. 
London, 1869, gives a short account of it, com- 
mencing at p. 154, in which he states that it is of 
modern date, having been built by a Mr. Thomp- 
son, who died about 1836, 


The house, especially 





Hecta in Icetanp.—What is the meaning of 
this name in the old Norwegian language? M. 


[In Icelandic hekla or hikull denotes a hooded frock or 
mantle. Hence Heklu-fjall or Hecla-fell, the native 
name for Mount Hecla, which thus signifies the hooded 
mountain in allusion to its hood or mantle of snow.—See 
Cleasby’s Icelandic Dictionary, edited by Vigfusson. ] 


JoNGLEURS.—Who were the jongleurs? I met 
with this name in reading, and cannot find it in 
any dictionary ? J. N. ATKINSON. 

Seven Oaks. 

[The jongleurs, or players on the jongleur (a sort of 
guitar or hurdy-gurdy), a class of minstrels who accom- 
panied those troubadours who chose to employ them. 
During the cruel wars against the Albigenses these 
knightly bards disappeared, but the hireling jongleurs 
remained behind. Some of them had visited the Kast, 
and learned the art of conjuring ; some had no poetry in 
them, and tried to earn a living by antics and feats of 
prowess ; others introduced whatever they thought would 


} amuse and bring the best harvest: so that eventually 


| or person skilled in sleight of hand. 


the player on the jongleur became the common juggler, 
Some information 
relative to the jongleurs may be collected from Petrarch’s 


| : “| - 
} curious, but angry description of them, in the Memoirs 


| of his Life, by M. Abbé de Sade, iii. 655. 


Mr. Howitt, in his Northern Ile ights of | 


| 


in its exterior, has every appearance of antiquity ; | 


and the quantity of carving which covers the 
front, and also the porch, which is a very large 
and singular one, would surely cost an enormous 
sum, even if it could have been preduced at all in 
this century. 
is a small quantity of stained glass, with the date 
1632, Mr. Howitt says it descended to a niece of 
Thompson’s, who married Bernard Gregory—an 
individual whose name, if I mistake not, was im- 
paled in your columns a short time back, and who, 
having neglected to pay the fine to the lord of 
the manor, the said Tond (Sir Thomas Wilson) 
recovered possession by injunction; but fearing 
that some heir of Thompson’s might appear after 
he had repaired it, allowed it to go to ruin. It 
is, however, extremely picturesque in its decay; 
and I shall be much obliged to any of your cor- 
respondents who can give any further account of 
it, or a reference to any work which mentions it. 
At the commencement of the drive which leads 
to it there is a small lodge, over the window of 
which, almost hidden by the clustering ivy, is a 
curious carving in stone of a monk playing upon 
bagpipes. Was this lodge built at the same time 
as the house, or is it of an earlier date ? 
A. H. Bares, 

Edgbaston. 

[An interesting notice of Memory-Corner Thompson 
will be found in Hone’s Eve ry-day Book, i, 80.) 


In one of the upper windows there | 


Consult also 
Bp. Percy’s Reli ques of Ancient English Poetry, ed. 1775, 
vol. i. pp. Ixiv. Ixxvi.] 


MEpDALLIc.—Where can I find any mention of 
the medal presented to Captain Ewing, of the 
Royal Marines, who fought at Bunker’s Hill, and 
on which is inscribed “ By order of the King 
with 300 Pound for the Wound Capt. Ewing 
Recv* the 17 June 1775,” ? 

And where can I see an engraving, or drawing, 
of the gold medals and clasps given by Sultan 
Mahmoud II. to William Spry and William 
Richardson, of the Royal Sappers and Miners, for 


| services in Turkey during 1836 ? 


| whom ? 


J. W. Fremrna. 


3 St. Michael’s Place, Brighton. 


MesMERISING A Cock.—As a boy I kept fowls, 
and was taught the following experiment by a 
schoolfellow :—One boy holding a cock’s (or hen’s) 
head down on a board laid on the ground, another 
slowly drew a line with chalk from the point of 
the beak along the board, when the bird appeared 
fascinated, and lay for a short time as if dead. 
This we called “mesmerising a cock,’’ mesmeric 
experiments and lectures being then very much 
in vogue. Will any physiologist kindly explain 
the cause of the effect produced ? FILMA. 


Arms or Povan, co. Westmoreland and North 
Lancashire, till 1745.—(?) Two lions passant 
guardant. (?) What are the proper tinctures ? — 
Address X. Y. Z.5 Post Office, Limerick. 


Ruswarpe Otp Hatt, NEAR Wuitpy.—Was 
this hall ever occupied as a private harem, and by 
Did King Charles II. ever visit it? 

é. &, 
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TERENCE BELI ew Mac Manvs.—Has any bio- 
graphical account ever been publishe d of the late 
Terence Be ik w Mac Manus, one of the prince ipal 
members of the Young Ireland party, and who 
may, therefore, be consid red, as political senti- 
ments influence, either a patriot ora rebel? Iam 
informed he was a Fermanagh man, and resided 
in Liverpool; also, that he died an 
exile in the United States, and that his body was 
brought b k to Ireland, and — through the 
ts of Dublin with great solemnity to the 


grave. SouTHERNWOOD. 















































































for some time 
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Trorpny.—An annual assessment of one penny 
in the pound is made in the City of London for 
the militia, but it is levied as a “ trophy tax.” 
What does this mean? It appears to be founded 
on an Act (13 & 14 Car. IL. cap. 3) dating from 
Christmas 1661; which I find was for “ ordering 
the forces,” and applies to the City in respect of 
“militia, train-bands, and auxiliaries”; 


of the word trophy as used in this sense. A. H. 


[The word trophy as applied to a tax is from Tpod?, 


ity h—food, maintenance, board, pay, &c., and as applied 
to the City of London militia, includes _ cost of head 
juarters, permanent staff, band, arms, and all other in- 

cidental expenses. The tax is levied and disbursed by 


he Court of Lieutenancy for the City, under the autho- 
rity of various Acts of Parliament; and accounts of the 
expenditure, we believe, are occasionally printed. ] 

Varr oxy Heratpry.—When the word vair is 
used simply, I believe that it is understood that | 
the p ints o if the azure cups are downwards, an d | 
the points of the argent cups upw wds. How 
should the five be blazoned when the points of 
the azure cups are upwards, and those of the 
argent ones downwards ? RESUPINUS. 





[In vair the points of the argent cups are oppos 
to each other, whilst the azure are placed base to base 


In counter-vair the points of the two colours meet. 


meaning of the signature “ A pe” which is found 
on Mr, Carlo’ Pellegrini’s caricature portraits in 
Vanity Fair ? C. W. S. 
Vrrermi1a.—In an account book now before 
me I find, under the year 1616 :— 
“nd to a breefe yt « ame for the buildinge of a church in 
Virginia V*” ~ 
Can any of your readers give me the name of 
place where the cht rch ' was to be built ? 
A CHURCHWARDEN 


DeatH-WARRANT oF Cuartes I.: THomas | 
Wayrte.—-Apropos of this subject, might I ask 
what is known of the family of the Thomas Wayte 
whose name is attached to this document? I find 
the name frequently occurring in family deeds; 
and one of them appears to have been a solicitor 

Aston, near Birmingham. The deeds and docu- 


sin question, I see, would bring his family 










but I do |} 


not see that it in any way explains the meaning | 


“Vanity Farr.”—Can any one tell me the | 


in contact with that of Devereux, who sold pro- 
perty in this pe arish to my ance stors. 
The name Thomas Wayte first occurs in a deed 
of January 16, 1547 (1 Edw. VI.); and after. 
wi —_ in several other deeds of this reign, Philip 
- Mary, and Elizabeth. 
To a deed of Janu: ry 20, 1594, I find the name 
Edward Waghte of this parish (doubtless of 
the same family) attached as a witness. From 
the phraseology he makes use of in these docu- 
ments, and other circumstances, I think it is yery 
probable that he might, as the old | genealogists 
would say, “have had issue Edws ard, who had 
issue Thomas.” C. CHATTOCK, 
Castle Bromwich. 





Replies. 
SCUTARIUS. 
(4" S. ix. 446.) 


Ducange, under the word “ Scuta,”’ gives as the 
| meaning “ Vestis ecclesiastice species”—a kind 
of eccle siastical vestment; upon the strength of 
which I hazard the conjecture, that Scutarius may 
be synonymous with, or tantamount to, vestiarius, 
| the officer who had charge of the church furniture 
| and vestments. Of scutelle, which may perhaps 
be a diminutive or derivative of the former, he 
says: “Cibi ac potus portiones diurnze que pres- 
byteris aliisque clericis erogantur ex ecclesie 
facultatibus ”’—d: aily rations of food, which are 
| served out to the priests and other of the clergy 
from the stores of the church; and its cognate, 
scutellarius, he defines as “ officium in coquina 
regia, cui scutellarum cura incumbit ’”’—an office in 
the royal kitchen, having for its duties the care 
of the provisions: hence the person having charge 
of this office would be the chief cook, butler, or 
| governor of the commissariat. 

But if monasteries held lands by “ knight- -ser- 
vice,” as they certainly did by “knight-fee,” we 
| may then take the word in its more strict etymo- 
logical sense, as armiger, spatharius, stipendiarius, 
&c.; since, by this tenure, the monastery would 
be bound to supply, whenever called upon, a cer- 


| 


| tain complement of men fully equipped for mili- 


tary service: nor need your worthy correspondent 
Espepare hesitate tu accept this view, if he will 


| bear in mind that these persons were not “ officers 


of the monastery”; but simply tenants of, or 
labourers on, the lands pertaining to it. 

But in treating of a subject like this, we must 
not lose sight either of the character of the times, 
or the rank in the social scale, which monastic 
establishments held during the middle ages. The 
times were eminently rude and lawless: the rights 
of persons or property but little respected ; maght 
made right; and “the strong man armed” was 
ever re ady to make prey of the weak and the de- 
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fenceless. Hence, to keep either themselves or 


“their goods in peace,” it became a matter of ne- 
cessity with those who had possessions, to protect 
them by a stronger arm than that which the 
law of the land afforded. This oniy could be 
“ured by means of a force similar to that against 





armed retainers, and these in numbers propor- 
tionate to the extent of their estates. To these 
they may have granted tenures of a kind like to 
those under which they themselves held, and I 
strongly suspect that this ‘ Andree Ros, alias 
Paynter,” is an individual instance of such a tenure. 
He, I am inclined to think, held the particular 
tenement lying in the then newly erected burgh 
of Paisley by military service, and so might 
very properly be spoken of as “ preedilecto fami- 
liari scutario nostro.” 

But again it must be remembered, that many 
of the monasteries—the larger ones especially— 
held in those days very high rank in the social 


ich they had to guard, and hence their need of 
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| the Eighth,” says Burn (Eccles. Law, iii. 459) ; 


scale; and their abbots, a number of whom were | 


mitred, had their place amongst the highest dig- 

nitaries of the land. And as churchmen have 

never been remarkable for remitting anything 
} 


| seven days; and the said b 


which pertained to their dignity or interest, we | 


may feel pretty sure that these abbots would take 
good care to gather about them all those appur- 
tenances and appointments which were considered 


necessary, in those days, to the due maintenance | 


of the exalted position which they filled. Among 
these a band of military retainers was neither last 
nor least, and such, in consequence, we may be 
sure they had. Besides all this, as Lords of Par- 
liament, and in the discharge of other duties in- 
cumbent upon them, they had frequently to make 
long and tedious journeys; and as, from the num- 
ber of lawless persons infesting the high-roads, 
travelling in those times was highly dangerous, 
they could not with any degree of safety have 
travejled without a competent guard, especially 
as in their baggage they carried with them much 
that was calculated to tempt the cupidity of the 
marauder. From all which considerations I in- 
cline to the opinion that there was attached to all 
the greater monasteries a staff of armed retainers, 
and that to such is to be assigned the general 
term Scutarit. 

That dignified ecclesiastics were accustomed to 
have such persons about them is patent, from the 
eases of Thomas 4 Becket, and Cardinal Wolsey 
at a later date. Epmunp Tew, M.A., F.R.HLS. 

Patching Rectory, near Arundel. 

PARISH REGISTERS GOSSIP. 
(4S. ix. passim; x. 13.) 
“The keeping of a church book for the age of 


those that should be born and christened in the 
parish began in the thirtieth year of King Henry 





and Canon 70 (1603) was only a reinforcement of 
Lord Cromwell's injunction of 1538, and directed 
that a book of parchment should be provided in 
each parish, wherein should be written the day 
and year of every christening, wedding and burial, 
and that minister and churchwardens should each 
have a separate key to the coffer wherein such 
book should be kept. But the modern church 
registers, with their printed forms and separate 
books for baptisms, marriages, and burials, date, I 
believe, from the important Act of 52 George III. 
c. 146, “for the better regulating and preserving 
parish and other registers,” which Act, still in the 
main in force, recites in the preamble that an 
amendment in the manner of keeping registers 
“would greatly facilitate the proofs of pedigrees,” 
and be otherwise of great public benefit, and 
enacts that books should be kept “ of parchment 
or durable paper,” according to the forms now 
well known; that entries of baptisms and burials 
should be made by the officiating minister within 
ks should be kept by 
the minister in charge of the parish, safely and 
securely, in an iron chest, either at his residence 

Although a 


or in the parish church or chapel. 
later Act (6 & 7 Will. IV. 86) provides that 
fect the registration of 


nothing therein should aff 

baptisms or burials as previously by law estab- 
lished, the civil registration which that Act 
brought into being has, in some respects, super- 
seded the ecclesiastical. The forms provided are 
fuller, entries being made of the date of birth of 
child, the maiden name of mother, and for de- 
funct persons, of the cause and date of death; 
and although in many parish registers it is, and 
long has been, customary to enter the date of 
birth of a child in the register of the christening, 
such entry is not of itself held to be sufficient evi- 
dence of the age; whereas the Act 3 & 4 Vict. 
c. 92 enables courts of justice to admit non- 
parochial registers as evidence of births, baptisms, 
deaths, burials, and marriages. 

In the older parochial registers, several of 
which date almost from the time of their insti- 
tution (30 Henry VIII.) the entries are often 
very difficult to decipher, being written with 
numerous abbreviations, and usually in Latin; 
and baptisms and burials are, if my memory does 
not deceive me, usually jumbled together, and 
occasionally there are memoranda either of 
matters pertinent to the ceremony performed, or 
of events of local interest at the time: the break- 
ing out or departure of plague, even of cattle- 
plague. J. Lewis, in his Zistory of Tenet (2nd 











| edit., 1736, p. 149) records that a minister of 


St. John’s, Margate, “left this character ” of his 
predecessor, G. Stevens, “in the parish register,— 


| optimus et doctissimus Scotus.” And in the re- 





gister books of friends of my own I have seen 
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notices in the margin, either of the birth, death or 
marriage rate having been unusually small or 
great for some years, or in a certain year of per- 
sons dying at a& more advanced age than usual ; 
or even matters specially noteworthy of indi- 
viduals, as that such a man had been a Penin- 
sular veteran. And entries of date of birth, not 
being required by law, must be considered as 
purely voluntary; and all such marginal me- 
moranda, if sparingly and judiciously made, might 
hereafter be of great interest and utility, not only 
to the families concerned, but to the public gene- 
rally. In the old parchment register of Awre, 
Gloucestershire, is an entry (of baptism, I think) 
relating to Sternhold, one of the composers of 
the original version of the Psalms, which might 
have escaped notice but fora memorandum by a 
much later hand. And through some registers 
may be traced, for many generations, families 
which, though now reduced and it may be poor, 
were once wealthy and powerful, and even gave 
their names to the parish or township in which 
their representatives still live. Instances of this 
have come under my own observation, but it 
would be an impertinence to particularise. The 
connection, however, where clear and undoubted, 
might be, with the approval of the families them- 
selves, recorded in the margin of the register in 
which any entry was made relating to such family, 
and thus help be given in obtaining proofs of 
pedigrees. 

Might not some of the older registers, which 
have sometimes ceased to have any merely local 


interest, be advantageously transferred, at least | 
pro tem., to the British Museum, or custody of the | 


Society of Antiquaries, that their contents might 
be examined and interesting entries published ? 
Francis J. Leacuman, M.A. 
20, Compton Terrace, Highbury. 





FERREY’S RECOLLECTIONS OF WELBY PUGIN: 
ISABEY. 
(4" 8S. x. 8.) 
It strikes me that 


too harsh in his “ Recollections” as regards the 


late J. B. Isabey, to whom, in half-a-dozen lines, | 


he can apply such terms as the following, little 
suited to so distinguished an artist, so amiable 
and truly worthy a man as he was. “ This man 
boasted,” says Mr. Ferrey—“he was at all 
events a very presuming person”—“Isabey one 
day bragging of his great intimacy ”—“ boastingly 
laid a wager ’’—‘‘ the Consul resented the gross 
liberty by ever afterwards excluding Isabey from 
his presence.” Surely this is gross exaggeration, 
for, even admitting that this “extraordinary inci- 
dent” was an ill-timed and ill-placed “ practical 
joke,” we must likewise in fairness bear in 
mind the revolutionary period when it happened, 


Mr. FERREY is somewhat | 


and the great intimacy which then really obtained 
between the Beaubarnais family and Isabey. More- 
over, Bonaparte himself had the good taste not to 
resent the offence long, as we shall presently see, 

If I mistake not, this anecdote is related in 
J. B. Isabey’s own Reminiscences, as also in the 
Duchess d’Abrantes’ Memoirs, and in the Sou 
venirs of Queen Hortense, by Mme. Bochsa 
(Mdlle. Georgette Ducrest); but here is a free 
translation of what Mr. E. J. Delécluze, a co- 
pupil of Isabey’s at David's, and later a writer in 
the Débats, says of it, and of his goodness of heart 
and endearing sociable qualities. 

In 1796 Isabey, who had already been able to 
lay some money by, hearing that his friend Gerard 
(the historical painter), less fortunate, was on the 
point of parting, after the Exhibition, with his 
yicture—Belisarius—for the paltry sum of 600 
_— offered him at once 3000 francs, and, not 
content with this first act of generosity, having 
sold the picture for double that price to Mr. Mayer, 
the Dutch Envoy, Isabey, with a joyful heart, 
went and gave his friend the surplus of what he 
had paid him. “One good turn deserves another,” 
says the old adage; so Gerard, grateful for so 
| much disinterestedness, painted for his benefactor 
| and friend the admirable full-length portrait of 
| Isabey with his little girl (the future Madame 
| Ciceri), which his son, M. Euyéne Isabey, the 
clever marine painter, has given to the State, and 
which is now in the Louvre. 

Much about that time, Mme. Campan’s large 

establishment for young ladies was founded at 
Ecouen; there Mme. de Beauharnais (the future 
Empress Josephine) hastened to place her daugh- 
ter Hortense. The drawing department was en- 
trusted to Isabey, and such was the confidence 
that he had inspired, that several times he had 
charge of young Eugéne Beauharnais and his 
| sister, to accompany them to juvenile parties. 
In those days General Bonaparte occupied the 
| small hotel in the Rue Chantereine (now Rue de 
| la Victoire), where, in later years, resided the 
mother of Count Walewski. 

Every one knows that the acquaintance of Gene- 
ral Bonaparte with the séduisante créole Jose- 
phine origixated in her sending her son Eugéne 
| to ask the General to cause the sword of his 
father (the ill-fated General Beauharnais) to be 

restored to him. On her expressing her heartfelt 
| thanks for such a boon, Bonaparte “came, 
| saw her—and was conquered.” Wishing to 
| purchase La Malmaison, belonging to Mdme. 
| Lecoulteux-Molé, it was Isabey whom B. chose 








1e 


as negotiator, which he did to the General's entire 
satisfaction, and it was shortly after that he 
painted the admirable portrait of the First Consul 
with La Malmaison in the background, the en- 
graving of which is now so difficult to be had. 
| Isabey was not only naturally gay, good humoured 
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and quick-witted, but he was uncommonly adroit | aiiis. He next proceeded to Vienna, where the 
at all manly exercises. He was a first-rate skater | congress gave him a — opportunity of exer- 
and a most elegant dancer, at a time when | cising his magic brush. This all-important work, 
“tripping it with the light fantastic toe” was | beautifully engraved, has now a world-wide re- 
quite an art, and he was consequently much | putation. — The fine album containing all the 
sought after in high circles. ZEnfant gdté des | portraits in sepia, taken from life, of so many 
habitants de la Malmaison, he often played at | illustrious political personages, was purchased and 
leap-frog with the young aides-de-camp of the | given bythe Count d'Artois (the fuqure Charles X.) 
General. The story is told that, one day, after | to the Duchess de Berry, and at her death became 
having cleared the heads of all successively and | the property of the late Marquis of Hertford. 
mecessfully, Isabey perceived an erect figure at | The Duke of Wellington, who of course figures 
the turning of an alley; it was Bonaparte. Full of | there, was very desirous to possess it. 
fun and frolic, he could not withstand the I cannot do better than end this too long note 
temptation of this saut-perilleux. He apologised | on Isabey by transcribing a very flattering portrait 
forhaving taken so great a liberty, but saw at | of him which, some forty years ago, he kindly 
once by the frown on the haughty brow that he | allowed me to copy out of his album. “ Portrait 
had overshot the mark. From that moment there | d’Isabey par la princesse Bagration, née com- 
was less familiarity allowed. The year after, | tesse Scaurmska.” 
however, in June 1802, the First Consul insti- | «y) faudrait une plume digne du pinceau d’Isabey 
tuted the Legion of Honour; Isabey was com- | pour entreprendre avec succes le portrait de l’Appelle de 
missioned to make the drawings, and he was one | 003 jours. Mais Isabey demande un chef d’@uvre avec la 
ofthe first Légionnaires. Independently of the | coPfance d’un homme habituc a en faire. Celui qui sait 
: : P pelea egg, ¢ égaler la nature ne croit pas aux difficultés, Avec un 
great charm and merit of Isabey’s works, they for | (yt érieur agréable, des formes polies et une éloquence 
the most part have an historical importance which | naturelle, Isabey a tout ce qu'il faut pour attirer l’envie 
greatly enhances their value. In the galleries of | et la désarmer. II joint l’esprit au talent, la sensibilité 
Versailles can be seen two fine very large sepia a la gaieteé, et ‘une certaine bonhomie au piquant des 
drawings with many historical heads, of exquisite idées les plus originales. Plein de goiit et de grace dans 
workmanship. The one represents the First Con- re enya tie xm - =e r — — 
ml at Rouen, visiting the manufacture of the | aimable le tribut d’admiration di oThemee de génie. 
Brothers Sevenne, and in 1806 the Emperor | Le court séjour qu'il a fait dans un paysoit sa réputation 
Napoleon giving his own cross to Mr. Chr. | l’avait précéde y laissera des regrets. Puisse-t-il dis- 
Phil. Oberkampf, the celebrated manufacturer at tinguer les miens! Je trace avec un sentiment d rn se 
Jouy. In the Louvre, too, are other important | & °° a ee calgon bag ntre Peal = pen 
works of Isabey's, amongst them the review of | Camere de lest il sccadora cane dante’ ce recueil ds 
he e momens de loisir il regardera sans doute ce recueil de 


the Consular Guard by General Bonaparte, the | souvenirs.” Pcrss® BAGRATION, 
horses of which were painted by Carle Vernet. Vienne, 1815, 

Isabey had to compose all the drawings for the | None but a woman could trace such a Pp ortrait. 
coronation, as also when at Milan Napoleon put P. A. de 
om his own head the Italian crown. He painted 

the portraits of Pope Pius VII., of the Empress I think the story is in Lever's Charles O’ Malley. 


Josephine, Prince Talleyrand, young Prince Louis | I wish to point out that Thackeray has carica- 
(the first born of Queen Hortense, who died when | tured it in his burlesque of Lever in Novels by 
he was eight years old: had he lived, Napoleon | Eminent Hands. Joun ADDIS. 
would in all likelihood have adopted him as his 
successor, and not married again). Isabey likewise 
had to paint the portrait of Napoleon sent with 


MAUTHE DOOG., 


many other precious gifts in the new Empress (4° S. ix. 360, 415, 490.) 
Marie-Lcuise’s weddine c sie Whe “= ; so oe . 
those of the E wedding a ille. = os kK agg The following account of this spectral appari- 
Ose 0! 1e Empress he 2 . P " 
Rome. &e.. & mpress and of the little King of | tion may interest those at least who are not ac- 
wme, &c., &e. . yo. » one 
ee en quainted with the legend. I have been familiar 


In 1812 Isabey got the ii nt ¢ 7 “7g A 
_ Ray ~a J t Th = “ ye yee with it myself from my earliest boyhood from the 
f » A ¢ wel ya . ad . ot . - 
wes of @ ou id een a oe o ¢ = “' re | narrative which I now transcribe, and have been 
S 8 ( 1 ores “ne ve Oo scene, 6 ° * » e " 
a far — th - ge i . rt litical _ a many a time and oft afraid to take my eye from 
arge eatre—that of the political world. ip ety sere cg “ ing Bese 
The powerful conqueror was himself. yverpowered ! wd ot he yo + ap sen a "a r kine 
Other dramatis persone appeared on the stage of vans vag = ie e ~~ upon the heart dey, y pe = ing 
haman folli ,, : er of St. Patrick’s church, and that of St. Germain 
man follies, and Isabey’s talent was put in re- | in Pee] Castle, my author says :— 
qusition to paint Louis XVIIJ., the Emperor ere ae — 
Alexander, his brot] he Grand Dukes Nicol “Waldron relates that there was formerly a passage 
nd Mich ] . ’ D oy : \ a Pp See Stee 4 through one of these now ruined churches to the apart- 
+lichel, the Duke of Wellington, cum multis | ment of the captain of the guard, but it was closed up, he 
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also tells us, as the natives of the island report, on the fol- 
lowing account :— 

“An apparition which they called Mauthe Doog, in 
the shape of a shaggy spaniel, was accustomed to haunt 
the castle in all parts, but particularly the guard-cham- 
ber, where it would constantly come and lay itself down 
by the fire at candle-light. The soldiers lost much of 
their terror by the frequency of the sight ; yet, as they 
conceived it to be an evil spirit waiting for an opportu- 
nity to hurt them, that idea kept them so far in order 
that they refrained from swearing and profane discourse 
in its pre sence, and none chose to be left alone with so 
insidious an enemy. Now, as this Mauthe Doog used to 
come out and return by the passage through the church, 
through which also somebody must go to deliver the 
keys every night to the captain, they continued to go 
two together, he whose turn it was to do that duty being 
accompanied by the next in rotation. 

“ But one of the soldiers, on a certain night, being 
much disguised in liquor, would go with the keys alone, 
though it really was not his turn. His comrades in vain 
endeavoured to dissuade him: he said he wished for the 
Mauthe Doog’s company, and he would try whether it 
were dog or devil; and then, after much profane talk, 
he snatched up the keys and departed. Some time after- 
wards a great noise alarmed the soldiers, but. none would 
venture to go and see what was the occasion. When the 
adventurer returned, he was struck with horror and 
speechless, nor could he even make such signs as might 
give them in any degree to understand what had hap- 
pened to him; but he died with distorted features, in 
violent agonies. After this none would go through the 
passage, which was soon closed up, though the apparition 
was never seen more in the castle, 

“Such tales as these told to enlightened persons in a 
refined age should need no other comment than this, that 
they show the disposition of those who believe them. It 
must be owned that some stories similar to that of the 
Mauthe Doog have been related of a supposed apparition 
haunting some of our northern counties—ignorant super- 
stition is nearly akin in all countries. No writer is cen- 
surable for noticing such matters, but he is worthy of 
blame who endeavours to add any degree of credit to 
them in the manner of his recital: a charge from which 
perhaps Waldron cannot be here well exculpated, who 
concludes thus—‘This accident happened about three- 
score years and I had it attested by several, but 
especially by an old soldier, who assured me he had seen 
it (the apparition) oftener than he had hairs on his 
head.’ ’— Antiquities of England and Wales, &c., by Henry 
Boswell, F.A.R.S. London, 1786, folio, No. 25. 

This story is evidently taken from that of Wal- 
dron, which may be referred to in corroboration. 
See his Description of the Isle of Man, folio, 1751, 
p. 103. 

Sir Walter Scott, in a note to his Peveril of the 
Peak, says, in allusion to the word itself— 

“It would be very desirable to find out the meaning of 
the word Mauthe in the Manx language, which is a dia- 
lect of the Gaelic. I observe that Maithe in Gaelic, 
amongst other significations, has that of active or speedy ; 


since ; 


and also that a dog of Richard II., mentioned by Frois- | 


sart, and supposed to intimate the fall of his master’s 
authority by leaving him and fawning on Bolingbroke, was 
termed Mauthe; but neither of these particulars tends to 
explain the very impressive story of the fiendish hound of 
Peel Castle.” 

The reader may chance to be reminded of the 
black poodle seen by Faust :— 
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“ Siehst du den schwarzen Hund durch Saat und Stoppel 
streifen ? 


3emerkst du, wie in weitem Schnecker kre is 

Er um uns her und immer niiher jagt ? 

Und irr’ ich nicht, so zieht ein Feuerstrudel 

Auf seinen Pfaden hintendrein.” 

His companion, Wagner, can see nothing but 
an ordinary cur, and laughs at the line of light 
that follows in his wake as an optical illusion, 
Goethe, in his treatise on colours, describes just such 
a phenomenon as occurring to himself, and ex- 
plains it on natural principles; and Haywani, 
who cites this in notes appended to his Pros 
Translation, refers to Sir David Brewster's Letters 
on Natural Magic (p. 20) for further illustration, 
Nevertheless, the subsequent doings and mets 
morphoses of Faust’s poodle suggest that he is of 
the same family as—if indeed he is not identical 
with—the Mauthe Doog. WILiiAM Bares, 

Birmingham. 


Srr Jonn Luppock on “ Fetis Catvs” (4* 
S. ix. 532; x. 56.)—After reading Mr. Nom 
RADECLIFFE’S quotation (p. 532) from Augustus 
Hare’s Walks in Rome, on the ancient bas-relief 
in the museum of the Capitol, representing s 
Roman lady trying to induce her cat (?) to dance 
to her lyre ( Walks in Rome, vol. i. p. 105), which 
Mr. Noett RAapECcLIFFE mentions as a “ stubbom 
and unyielding witness” to pussy-cat’s early civi- 
lization, I wrote to a friend in Rome on whose 
powers of observation I can rely, and requested 
him to inspect this bas-relief. This is what he 
reports to me:— 

“ After careful study of the bas-relief concerning which 
you ask for my opinion, I am bound to say that the cat 
question seems difficult of solution. I am not prepared 
to affirm that the design of the sculptor (who would have 
sculptured better had he taken more pains) was not & 
represent a dog. The work shows three main incidents: 
A lady playing on alyre, two ducks hanging from the top 
of a wall, and a small quadruped standing on hind legs 
and endeavouring to approach the ducks. I can perceive 
no sufficient ground for the assertion that the lady i 
playing for any other purpose than that of her own diver 
sion. On the other hand, it seems reasonable to attribute 

| the attitude of the so-called cat to simple greed.” LR 


Atheneum. 


Epwarp UNpERHILL, THE “ Hot GospEuLen” 
(4 S. ix. 484; x. 15, 75.)—Permit me to corect 
a clerical error in my last paper. I stated that 
Underhill was born in 1508 ; it should have been 
1512. He was eight years old when the inquis- 
tion of his grandfather was taken, Oct. 31, 1620. 

HERMENTRUDE. 


“Tne Corours oF ENGLAND HE NAILED 1 
THe Mast” (48. ix. 426; x. 19.) —Tue Kxteat 
oF Morar may be glad to know that his hero 
John Crawford does not stand alone in the para- 
cular act of heroism to which he refers. A vey 
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handsome piece of plate, now in the possession of 


my nephew, Colonel Fitz-Gerald, bears the fol- 
lowing inscription :— 
“ Lloyd's Coffee House. 

“A tribute of respect from his C yuntry to Mr. William 
Fitz-Gerald, Midshipman of His Majesty’s Ship the M rl 
borough, for his gallant conduct on the ever memor ble 
ist of June, 1794, when the French Fleet was defeated by 
the British Fleet under the command of 


Admiral Earl 
Howe. 


“ Joun Jotivs ANGERSTEIN, Cheirman.” 

The “gallant conduct ” thus referred to is re- 
corded by his family as follows :— 

« At the time of the engagement, the Ist of June, 1794; 
William Fitz-Gerald was a midshipman on board the 
Marlborough, not more than sixteen years of age. His 
ship had been driven nearly on shore by a French vessel, 
and in this position was cruelly raked fore and aft by the 
enemy's fire. The last remaining mast was shot away, 
and a cheer was given by the Frenchmen under the im- 
pression she had struc k her colours, as it was the one 
which carried the flag. The men had been ordered, after 
firing, to lie flat on the deck to escape the enemy’s fire ; 
but when the Frenchmen raised their exulting cry, young 
Fitz-Gerald sprang on his feet, tore the flag from th« 
wreck of cordage, &c., and nailed it tothe stump. Ina 
short time after some of the other ships came to their 
aid,and the splendid vessel came out triumphant.” 


Iam sorry to add that this gallant young sailor 
was afterwards captured by the enemy, and died 
ina French prison. 

C. T. Cortms TRELAWNY. 

Ham. 

My mother was present when George III. re- 
tuned thanks for the victories in St. Paul’s. She 
always spoke of the boy who nailed the colours to 
themast as a boy, and said that he held a hammer 
and nail in his hands, and stood close to Lord 
Duncan under the dome, not far from where she 
herself was. 

J.A. Atkinson (4 S. ix. 299, 372, 415, 492.) 
John Augustus Atkinson was not only a carica- 
turist and good draughtsman but a painter of 
great merit. I possess two battle pieces in oil | 
y him, also two small water-colours—all well | 

inted. The oil paintings are of the battles of 

faterloo and Vittoria, each forty inches by 
twenty-four. In the Waterloo are portraits of 
Wellington and other officers grouped near to a | 
tree—I believe the ‘“‘elm-tree” which was sketched 
in the Jilustrated News some years ago. The 
battle grounds of Waterloo and Vittoria were 
drawn by Atkinson, who, as I have heard, was 
himself an officer. The accuracy with which both 
dead and living soldiers and horses are detailed is 
remarkable ; indeed, I believe the Waterloo to be 
one of the very best pictures of that battle. 

There was a very large painting of Waterloo, of 
Which I have an engraving. ‘This differs from my 

ture. The engraving was published by Hunt and 

binson in 1819, and is by “John Burnet,” after 
*“painting by John Augustus Atkinson,” with 
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| J. Gove Nicnots’ paper on this badge. 


“ 





“portraits by W. A. Devis.” This painting is 
| very large—I believe several yards long. About 
eighteen years since I saw it at Mr. Ruttley’s in 
Newport Street. Where it now is I do not know. 
I also possess a large coloured engraving of the 
ittle of Vittoria, which was published in 1820 
yy Hunt and Robinson, and was engraved by 
‘Jas. Walker, after a drawing by John Augustus 
Atkinson.” The view of the battle in this engra- 
ving is not identical with, but very like to, a small 
portion of my Vittoria painting. In addition to 
these works, I have a small landscape—a “ har- 
vest field with peasants at a repast.” In this pic- 
ture Atkinson is quite equal, if not superior, to 
Morland. A. B. Mrppieton. 
rhe Close, Salisbury. 


a a ae 


Marearet Harvey (4 S, ix. 469.)—In Elze’s 
Life of Byron, p. 213, a Mrs. Harvey, “ an old lady 
of sixty-six years of age, the authoress of several 
romances,’ is mentioned as meeting Byron at 
Madame de Staél’s house at Geneva in 1816, and 
“ swooning away at his entrance into the room, as 
if his Satanic majesty had arrived.’ 

I do not know whether she is the Margaret 
Harvey inquired after. S. H. A. H. 


Bridgwater, 


EvERARD, Bisnop or Norwicn (4 S, x. 26)— 
Tewars wishes that I should communicate to 
“N. & Q.” either my assent or objection to his 
letter denying the identity of Everard de Mont- 
gomery with Everard, Bishop of Norwich. I shall 
always have pleasure in meeting the wishes of 
so sagacious an inquirer as TEwaRs has shown 
himself to be. I quite resign my notion of the 
aforesaid identity in deference to his adverse 
proofs, and I fail to recall the grounds of my own 
former impression on the subject. I certainly 
did not derive it from the New Monasticon, though 
TEWARS informs me that the editors of that work 
share my mistake. Rost. W. Eyton. 

Albury House, near Guildford. 


Tue Livery Cotzar or Esses (4 S. ix. 527.) 
I have read with much interest my friend Mr. 
Not 
having access to the first series of “N. & Q.,” in 
which I see from the General Index that a lengthy 
discussion on the subject took place, I can only 
hope that the information now communicated may 
be new. A few weeks ago, when visiting the 
church of Dunster in Somersetahire, I observed 
on the north side of the now disused chancel a 
dilapidated monument with two recumbent figures 
of besten a knight and lady, and round the neck 
of the former a distinct collar of SS. The style 
appears to me to be that of the thirteenth century. 
As the Guide-books assert it to be the tomb of 
one of the Mohuns, the first lords of the honour 
of Dunster, this is a corroboration of its antiquity, 


| for it is well known that the Luttrell family did 
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t 
not acquire the castle till the reign of Edward III. | 
There are no armorial bearings on the tomb, and 
both the knight’s legs have been broken off above 
the knee, which some kindly hand has replaced 
with clay! The tomb occupies a chantry chapel, 
which is, as usual, ignorantly styled a “ confes- 
sional” by the person who shows the church. 
This most interesting church, the nave of which 
is said to have been built by Henry VII. in gra- 
titude for the aid of the men of Dunster at Los- 
worth Field, is sadly in want of restoration, being 
pewed and bedaubed with paint and yellow ochre, 
in a style which is simply horrible. The chancel, 
which is much older than the nave, and has been 
long built up and separated from the latter,owing 
to a curious dispute between the monks of the 
priory and the townsmen, about the year 1500 or 
so (detailed no doubt in Collinson’s Somersetshire), 
is also in a wretched condition ; covered with hatch- 
ments, which would be more suited to the walls 
of a London mansion, and evidently nothing more 
than a burial vault. The owner of the castle has 
made his residence a magnificent place by judicious 
additions. Let one hope he will now do as much 
for his church, and throw the nave and chancel 
together again. Proper renovation would make it 
one of the finest churches in the West of England. 

ANGLO-Scotvus. 

Dravent = Move (4 §. ix. 483; x. 17.)—Mr. 
KENNEDY does not appear to notice the point of 
the query as to twelve ferses. 

Of course the “fers” primarily means the piece 
now called a queen ; but Chaucer would not write 
about twelve queens. The word “fers” is an 
equivalent for the Eastern wazir, Anglicised as 
“vizier”; the Arabic is traced to a bearer of 
burdens, a porter; cf. Latin fero, fers, ferre, “to 
bear’; for the chief minister of state bears the 
real burden of government. 

Chaucer’s imagery, in the Duchess, is taken 
directly from the Roman dela Rose ; it commences 
at line 7,388, vol. i. p. 220, edit. F. Michel, Paris, 
1864. The French text has “fierche” in the 
singular, which some think is a form of vierge, 
virgin, for the queen of heaven; and “ fierges” 


in the plural, applied to the two principal pieces, | 


our king and queen. 

This word fers (p =f), is an equivalent to our 
word “piece”; we speak of the eight pieces, 
meaning the back row; ¢. e. the men, derones, as 
distinguished from the pawns or common pieces. 


When Chaucer writes of twelve “ferses,” I think | 


he refers to the warier game, played with extra 

pieces, viz. twelve pieces and twelve pawns, on 

ninety-six squares, A. H. 
Rep Derr (4 §. ix. 428, 493, 521; x. 16.)— 


In Daniel and Samuel Lysons’ Magna Britannia, 


vol. v. p. 169, it is said that the Peak forest was 
of great extent, in ancient times much infested 
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with wolves, and spoken of “as plentifully stocked 
with deer in the year 1634: it is probable that 
they were destroyed in the civil war.” There 
were more than sixty parks, in the early part of 
the fourteenth century, in Derbyshire, belonging 
to monastic bodies or individuals; but now they 
are comparatively few, and of very small extent; 
and the wild red deer, such as are still found in the 
Highlands of Scotland and occasionally on Ex- 
moor, are, I believe, unknown in the county, 
Polidore Virgil informs us that even so late as 
Ilenry VIL.’s time — 

“Tertia propemodum Anglie pars pecori aut cervis, 
damis, capreolis, cuniculisve nutriendis relicta est in- 
culta, quippe passim sunt ejusmodi ferarum vivaria, sea 
roboraria, que ligneis roboreis sunt clausa; unde multa 
venatio, qua se nobiles cum primis exercent.” 

Francis J. LeacuMay, M.A, 


20, Compton Terrace, Highbury. 


Mus. M. Horrorp (4" S, ix. 534.)—This lady 
baffied my researches apparently, for I find 
amongst my notes relating to hér that after 
spending an entire day at the British Museum I 
could not find anything about her. The Gent. 
Mag. has plenty of information about the Hol- 
fords of London, but not about those of Chester, of 
which county they were one of the oldest families, 
(Gent. Mag., March 1810, p. 251.) Some quota- 
tions but no information J aw her will be found 
in The Female ’oets, by F. Rowton, 1848. Her 
name appears to have been Margaret not Mary. 
She was a daughter of Mrs. Holford. 

OxvrHaR Hawst. 


Rar’s MS. History or THE PRESBYTERY OF 
Penront (4 S. vi. passim ; ix. 366.)—My state- 
ment alluded to by Dr. Ramaee, that this MS. 
was in the Advocates’ Library, was founded on 8 
note to the Lord of the Isles (vol. x. p. 303 of the 
1833 edition of Scott’s Poems), where, in a very 
interesting memorandum by the well-known 
Charles Kirkpatrick Sharpe regarding his family, 
it is mentioned at the end that the above MS. is 
‘in the Advocates’ Library of Edinburgh.” MSS. 
sometimes get laid aside in the best regulated 
libraries, and this one may yet be in the Faculty 
halls unsuspected. I happen to know that at 8 
very recent period their “Catalogue of MSS. 
could scarcely be styled a catalogue from want of 
minuteness; and the late distinguished librarian 
enjoyed his office for too short a period to give 
him time to amend it. ANGLO-Scorvs. 

Forreren Inventortres (4 §, x. 8.) —Cornus. 
may consult the following work :— 

“A Nomenclature, or Dictionary in English, Freneb, 
Spanish and German, of the principal Articles manufac 
tured in this Kingdom, more particularly those in the 
Hardware and Cutlery Trades; the Goods Imported and 
Exported, and Nautical Terms, By Daniel Lobo, Notary 
London, 1776.” 


Public. 
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I give two specimens :— 
“Broad cloth. | Drap fin. | Pafio de lana. 
Dimity. Basin. Fustan. 


Fein-tuch. 
Hiibscher fei- 
ner parchet.” 


B. E. N. 


PERMANENCE OF MARKS OR BRANDS ON TREES 
(4S. ix. 504; x. 19.) —Marks cut on trees are per- 
manent if cut into the wood; if only in the bark 
they become gradually obliterated. Incisions 
made in the true woody substance become filled 
up with the new wood that is formed in annual 
layers, and are never more seen unless the wood 
be longitudinally severed so as to expose them 
again. My grandfather had given to him many 
years ago a bit of oak with a Roman J, and some 
other letter with a perpendicular stroke—possibly 
an R—but partly destroyed by a chop of an axe. 
It has the following note pasted on the back :— 

“This piece of wood was found in an oak tree fifteen 
inches below the bark, and contained the initials of King 
John, who died at Newark 600 years ago.” 











This may be one of the identical “brands” 
mentioned in the guide books. T. F. 

Hatfield Hall, Durham. 

The following quotation from the late Mr. John 
Richard Walbran’s Guide to Redcar is interesting 
in connection with this subject. The author is 
speaking of Kirkleatham :— 

“There is, too [in the museum], a portion of a tree 
grown in Newbrough Park near Thirsk, and sent here by 
lord Fauconberg, which, on being cut down and split 
up for billet-wood, was found to bear the following in- 
scription graven in rude Roman capitals about five or 
six inches high, on a bole or core of about twelve inches 
in diameter, which came out entire from an outer rind of 
about four inches in thickness :— 

‘This tre lovng time witnes beare 
Of tow Lovres that did walk heare.’” 

The letters encircle the tree in nine spiral lines, 
occupying a space of about five feet, and are im- 
pressed both on the bole to which they have been 
“originally committed, and on the rind by which they 
have been subseque ntlyenveloped. Two hearts, each trans- 
fixed with an arrow, after the usual and approved fashion, 
are introduced in the third line, and in one of them may 
be traced the letter B, The other is uninscribed.”—>p. 38. 

EpwaArpb PEAcocK. 

“Man proposetn,” Etc. (4% S, ix. 423, 537.) 
Dr. RaMaGE speaks of this being pithily put by 
Schiller in Wallenstein; but the common saying 
8 yet more concise— 

“Mann denkt, Gott lenkt.” 
RAVENSBOURNE. 

x Hana” (4% S, x, 37.)—W. P., whether 
ftious or not in what I may term his “ so-so” 
derivation of haha, will not be surprised to learn 
that I “coming suddenly upon it in reading, and 
taturally exclaiming ‘ha! ha’ at being so sud- 

nly stopped in my progress” to ask myself 
Whether his truly laughable explanation were the 


} 
| right one—W. P. will not, I say, be surprised to 
| learn that I doubt our knowing this matter; and 
| accordingly I have the honour to submit to the 
readers of “N. & Q.” the received and orthodox 
| derivation of haha. From the Old High German 
haga came the French Aaie, the English heigh or 
hay (as in the Northern hay at Exeter), haw (as in 
hawthorn, hips and haws), and ha, from which is 
formed by reduplication our word haha. 
J. H. L Oaxtey. 


ARTHUR Brooke or Cantersury (4 §S. x, 
29.)—This was the late Mr. John Chalk Claris, of 
Canterbury, for upwards of thirty years editor of 
| the Kent Herald. He published several little 

volumes of poems from 1816 to 1824, including 
| “ Durovernum” (the Roman name forCanterbury), 
“* Retrospection,” “The Elegy on the Death of 
| Shelley,” as well as others which were very 

favourably received in the literary world of the 

day. Some of his poetry is very graceful. Mr. 

Claris was educated at the Canterbury King’s 

School. His father was a bookseller, and pub- 

lisher of several of the books used in the King’s 

School at that time, V. D—y. 
Canterbury. 


LEYLAND AND PENWOoORTHAM CuuRcHES (4 
S. x. 30.)—The histories of Leyland and Pen- 
wortham churches are yet to be written, but 
notices of them will be found in Baines’s History 
of Lancashire and in Hardwick’s History of Pres- 
ton. In vol. vii. of the Lancashire and Cheshire 
Historic Society's Transactions there is @ paper 
read by Miss Ffarrington on “ The Old Church at 
Leyland.” H, Fisuwick. 


“Frxts coronat Opus” (4 §S. viii. 67, 175; 
ix. 22, 206.)—I suggested that Buchler (1613) 


| may possibly have been the writer who gave us 


the Latin form of this proverb. This may be the 
case, but we must go to Homer (Ji. iv. 111) for 
the origin of the idea:— 

Tlav 8’ ed Aeiqvas, xpucéenv ereOnne Kopdvnv. 

“ Having well polished the whole bow, he added a 
golden tip.” 

Eustathius, who flourished towards the latter 
end of the twelfth century, draws our attention to 
this proverbial expression in his Commentary on 
the Ihad :— 

"H 3& ‘Ounpixh xpve} Kopwvn Kal eis wapomulay rece’ 
kal 6 &yabby réAos Tois Pbacac: emibels xpucenv embeivas 
T@ wavtl Kopévny A€yerau 

“The Homeric golden tip (opévn) has also passed 
into a proverb: he who has put a good finish to his 
undertaking is said to have placed a golden crown to the 
whole.” 

It was floating about in the mouths of the 
French in the fifteenth century, as I find Le Roux 
de Lincy (vol. ii. p. 493) quotes the following 
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from the Roman de Jouvencel, fol. 37, v°, a 
romance of the fifteenth century (Paris, 1493) :— 

“Dit-on communement que /a fin couronne l'evre.” 

Schiller (Wallenstein’s Death, i. 7, 221) had 
evidently the idea in his recollection when he 
wrote the following beautiful lines :-— 

“ Denn eifersiichtig sind des Schicksals Miicht« 

Voreilig Jauchzen greift in ihre Rechte. 
Den Samen legen wir in ihre Hiinde, 
Ob Gliick, ob Ungltick aufgeht, lehrt das Ende.” 

“ For the Powers of Destiny are jealous. Shouts be- 
fore victory encroach on their rights; we place the seeds 
in their hands, the end tells us whether for good or bad.” 

C. T. Ramaee. 


IotaANTHE (4 S. ix. passim; x. 37.)—But. 
Tolanthe being, as stated by CCCXL, “clearly of 
Greek origin,” that is to say made from Yov and 
&v6os, he will see on consideration that the digamma 
before Yor will give the required change. Violante 
and Iolanthe are the same thing, and both Greek. 

® 

Stuarts Lodge, Malvern Wells. 


“ Brutycock ” anp “ WipE-Awake” (4™ S. 
ix. 444, 517.)\—With deference to Dr. Drxon, I 
venture to think that the latter term does require 
some explanation. The “ Wide-awake” may be, 
it is true, an outward and visible sign that the 
wearer is a sharp fellow, and not to be caught 
asleep ; but it may also mean—and this was the 
explanation current on the introduction of the 
term, say five-and-thirty years ago—that the 
article itself did not indulge in the luxury of “a 
nap.” It was, in fact, a felt or napless hat. 

WitiraM Bates. 

Birmingham. 


Larre, Lares, Largo (4 S. ix. 485; x. 33.) 
EsrEDARE makes my query an occasion for trot- 
ting out his Celtic hobby-horse. I know as well 
as your correspondent what Chalmers and Joyce 
say on this subject, nor is it at all surprising that 
the one should contradict the other. ‘This is the 
genius of Celtic etymology, which can be made to 
signify anything and everything, according to the 
fancy of the person who employs it. It might 
reasonably have been assumed that I had con- 
sidered the probabilities before framing my inter- 
rogatory, and which I was feign to believe I had 
done so as to preclude the p ssibility of receiving 
such answers as that given by your correspondent. 
At all events Esrepare must allow me to judge 
as to the points in regard to which I desire in- 
formation. I entirely dissent from your cor- 
respondent's notions regarding the so-called Celtic 
origin of the Scottish nation, and for reasons which 
it would be tedious and impracticable to give here 
in detail. If the Celts were a distinct people, I 
fail to discover any evidence that they ever had a 
footing in the British Islands. I now repeat that 
I shall be much obliged to any of your contributors 








who will favour me with a satisfactory explana. 
tion of these names from the Gothic view. 
E. D. 
“Spy 2zRa cusvs Centrum ”(4" §S. viii. 329; ix. 
265, 310, 412.) —Among the elder authorities 
which the learned correspondents of “N, & Q.” 
have unshelved, not one has—to me at least—ex. 
pounded the contradiction-in-terms of an every- 
where centre and nowhere circumference : find it 
less difficult to comprehend Eternity of Time than 
Infinity of Space. The idea seems, however, to 
have crossed our Milton’s imagination :— 
“«... as Godin heaven 
Is centre, yet extends to all.”— Paradise Lost. 
and, more definitely, attributing to this world, 
which his Satan delights to term the property of 
Sin, an orbicular, and to God a quadrate form — 
9 “henceforth monarchy with thee divide 
Of all things, parted by the empyreal bounds, 
His quadrature from thy orbicular world.” —Jbid, 
What our Paradise poet intended by the Al- 
mighty’s “ quadrature,” unless it were the com- 
ponent square of His power, wisdom, justice, 
and mercy—a quaternion as actual and as mys 
terious as His trinity—I will not bewilder mine 
old brain with conjecturing, but merely append 
the amphibology of his minor contemporaries :— 
“. . .. when weak times shall be poured out 
Into eternity, and circular joys, 
Dancing an endless round, again shall rise.” 
Crashaw. 
“ Below the bottom of the great abyss, 
There, where one centre reconciles all — 


And 
So cece like a God, by spiritual art, 
Be all in all, and all in every part.” 
Epmcunp LENTHALL SwIPTE. 


Drinvers “ A tA Russe” (4% S, ix. 422, 488; 
x. 11, 35.) —Whether Lorp Lytretton’s observa- 
tions convey a compliment, or a sarcasm, I can- 
not determine. The “great subject” and the 
“abstruse question” seem to imply the latter. I 
am glad, however, to find the subject pursued, 
and shall like to see it discussed in all its bear- 
ings. He seems to hint at parsimony, which word 
a friend of mine will have to be only a clumsy com- 
pound, meaning sparing your money. Perhaps the 
idle appearance of luxury is but too often counter 
balanced by the greater display of ornament and 
dessert. The main argument of saving trouble 
and superfluous ceni dubictatem, I own I cannot 
quite admit. In a former article I have alluded 
to the greater waste occasioned by so many por 
tions being refused and sent away. And for 
myself, I would much rather have the trouble of 
carving and helping, than be condemned to the 
intolerable bore of sitting half the time of dinner 
unemploved, the delay in bringmmg 
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round the plates, and partly from having to de- 
cline several things offered, three, four, and even 
five perhaps in succession, as I know from expe- 
rience. F. C. H. 

PorcELAIN Ficure (4S. ix. 507; x. 56.)— 
I have been hoping that some one would have 
replied to the query of W. H. P., inasmuch as I 
possess a porcelain figure which is almost pre- 
cisely similar to that described, and about which 
I should be glad to obtain further information. 
The figure which I have varies slightly from that 
of W. H. P. In height it is eighteen inches, and 
the eyes are not altogether closed, though thx 
eyelids droop heavily. The wreath or coronet t 
has the appearance of being intended to represent 
jewels rather than flowers, and in like manner the 
necklace and ornament terminating in a 
the lower part of the dress. All of these have 
some very slight remains of gilding upon them. 
The hands (which are wanting) I presume wer 
originally made moveable, for the edges of the 
round apertures, where they fitted, are glazed like 
the rest of the piece 

All I know about the figure is, that it was 
brought from Lisbon, by one of my ancestors, 
with other Oriental porcelain, about the middle of 
the last century. I believe it to be Oriental from 
the fact of having two nondescript lions (part of 
the same collection), of about the same height and 
of similar porcelain, which undoubtedly are 
Oriental. These bear traces of gilding and coloring. 
The goddess Kouan-in, the type of the Chines 
Venus, is described as having downcast eyes, but 
it seems scarce ly probable that she would be re- 
presented with feet of natural size. 

I have been told that the figure in question is 
an Oriental representation of the Virgin, and if 
not intended to represent the goddess Kouan-in, 
such I should suppose it to be. Whether it is 
Chinese or J upanese I know not; possibly it is 
the latter, since it was in of the 
Portuguese missionaries having introduced scrip- 
tural subjects into the Japanese manufactories 
that the Portuguese were expelled from Japan in 
1641. See Marryat’s History of Pottery and 
Porcelain, 3rd. edit. p- 292. ” G@. B. Mrtterr. 


Napoteon’s Scarroip aT WATERLOO (4 S. ix, 
469, 538 ; x. 37.)\—The scaffold in question was a 
sort of temporary observatory erected for the use 
of the trigonometrical survey of Belgium in pro- 
gress when Napoleon returned from Elba (vide 
Seott’s Life of Napoleon . It is probable that 
Napoleon or his staff used it on the evening of 
the 17th or the morning of the 18th to recon- 
woitre the British position, but certainly not after 
the battle commenced. H. Hatt. 

Woolston, Hants. 

TRISH Provincratisms (4 §, ix, 404, 475, 513.) 
—I give you two or three additions to the list of 


tassei OD 


consequence 
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frish provincialisms. One is ‘Beef to the heels, like 
a Mullingar heifer”—often rather ungallantly 
applied to ladies with thick ankles. The nextisa 
very local one and used perhaps in Dublin only. 
“ A}la one side, like Bow Bridge.” This refers to 
an old dilapidated street in the west end of Dublin, 
which runs alongside of a stream instead of 
crossing it. The third I now recollect is “ He’s 
applied to 
ble for in- 
ing the princi- 
he barren hill sides of Saggart 
. Lastly, “It’s all Tallaght hill 
all bounce and vague language, and 
trange propriety when we think of 
the Fenian rising three or four years ago on the 
slopes of the hill of Tallaght, and the niserable 
end of the “ tall talk’ used on that occasion. 
H. Hatt. 


ay 


who 


. age a 
gone to Saggart to stack blackberries, 


those 


great deal of 
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take a 
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Woolston, Hants. 


Eccentric Turnine (4% 8, ix. 5382; x. 38.)— 
The story quoted by Mr. Rayner is clearly only 
a “hash” of the story told of Wm. Murdock’s 
first interview with Matthew Boulton as narrated 
in Boulton Watt, Engineers, by Samuel 
Smiles (p. 253). Even the names are only 
lightly and colourably changed—*“ Boutron” 

The 


and 





for “Boulton,” and “ Weil” for “ Watt”! 

whole paragraph is only a stupid hoax, as a refer- 
ence to the narrative of Mr. Smiles will show. 
As to the “ origin of the oval lathe,” Mr. RayNER 


will find some full and curious details, two 
centuries old, in the four pages of letterpress and 
two plates in Moxon’s Mechanick Evercises, pt. 
XIV. pp. 235-241 (London, 1680), and that “ these 
oval engines are excellently well made by Mr. 
Thomas Oldfield, at the sign of the Flower-de- 
Luce, near the Savoy in the St 1, London 


Este. 


Birmingham. 

Cat (4% S. x. 29.)—The query of Mr. Ramace 
is, I think, well answered by the following note 
by Mr. T. J. Buckron in “N. & Q.” (1* 5S. x. 
507) :— 

“The only language, as far as I can ascertain, 
in which this word is significant, is the Zend, where the 
word gatu, almost identical with the Spanish gato, means 
“a place” (Bopp. i. 111), a word peculiarly significant in 
reference to this animal, whose attachment is peculiar to 
place, and not to the so strikingly indicated by 
the dog. The inference is that Persia is the original 
habitat of the cat, where that animal exists in its most 
perfect state. Pallas has a coloured plate, the portrait of 
a very fine animal in the Crimea of that species, in his 
Travels, vol. ii. It may be probably inferred that it was 
introduced into Europe from Spain, because the Spanish 
word is almost identical with the Zend, whilst a greater 


person, 


| variation is found in other European dialects: for ex- 


ample, catus in Latin, chat in French, Katze in German, 
&c. As the Zend, the language of Zoroaster, is a dead one 
akin to the Sanskrit (Bopp, passim), and gave place to 
the Persian, which dates its origin from the Arabic in- 
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vasion in the seventh century, the probable inference is 
that the cat had been domesticated in Europe prior to 
the seventh century.” 

Joun Praeor, Jun. 


The Hebrew word is kat, Arabic kith, Persian 





katt, Polish kot (I observe C. T. R. gives “ kat”’), | 
and kat or katze in all the Gothic dialects. I do not | 
know if this name will be found in the Sanscrit, | 


but should think it probable. J. Cx. R. 


“Trppep ME THE Wink” (4" S. ix. 536.) — 
* Sudden she storms! she raves! You tip the wink ; 
But spare your censure: Silia does not drink.” 
Pope’s Moral Essays, epist. ii. 33. 
W. J. Berynarp Smita. 
Temple. 


“Tue Parapise oF Coagvettes” (4S. ix. 





Minor brasses remain at the churches of § 
Bartholomew-the-Less, St. Catherine, Regent's 
Park ; St. Dunstan-in-the-West ; Holy Trinity, 
Minories; St. Martin, Outwich, and St. Olaye, 
Hart Street. Your correspondent will find them 
described in Haines’ Monumental Brasses, pt. ii, 
pp. 127-30. Joun Pracor, Juyg, 

Refer toGodwin and Britton’s Churches of Lon. 
don—a work which is unfortunately unprovided 
with consecutive pagination (the account of each 
church being paged separately) or index. Refer 


| also to Boutell’s Monumental Brasses and Maskell’s 


485.)—In No. 4 of the first volume of Blackwood's | 


Magazine, July 1817, is the following notice, 
which may interest J. S. Dk.: — 


“The Bower of Spring and other Poems, By the | 


Author of the ‘ Paradise of Coquettes.’ Small 8vo, pp. 

i56. Edinburgh: Constable and Co.” 

It is followed by a critique including both books. 
VEDOVA. 


MonvMenTAL Brasses (4 S. x. 4.)—St. Mary 
Cray. 8. K. will be glad to learn that the brass to 
Elizabeth Cobham, formerly in St. Mary Cray 
church, Kent, was removed many years since to 
Lullingstone, where it still remains in good con- 
dition on the chancel floor. I saw it only a few 
weeks since. E. H. W. Donxry. 


Lepect Famiry (4S. ix. 506; x. 19.)—Molly 
Lepell, the daughter of Brigadier-General Nicho- 
las Lepell, and said for some years to have re- 
ceived pay as a cornet in his regiment, was of the 
family to whom Sark belonged. It seems scarcely 
necessary to go to Russia for the origin of such a 
French-sounding name. S. H. A. H. 

Bridgwater. 

Cockroacues (4" S, ix. passim.) —I have got 
rid of masses of cockroaches in the course of a few 
nights by giving them a liberal supply of “James’s 
phosphor paste,” which can be obtained at almost 
any oil shop. I have tried another phesphorous 
paste, but it remained uneaten. M. E. Z. 


Lonpon Monumental Brasses (4" S, x. 9.)— 
The most important monumental brasses in Lon- 
don are the following :— 

All Hallow’s, Barking. John Bacon, 1437; Thos. Gil- 
bert, 1489; John Rusche, 1498, and ten lesser ones. 

St. Andrew, Undershaft. Three of the sixteenth cen- 
turv. 

Great St. Helen, Bishopsgate. A civilian, 1465; Thomas 


Parochial History of All Hallow's, Barking. 
R. B. P. 


MIsERERE Carvines (4 S, ix. passim; x. 15) 
In the great church at Haarlem (St. Bavon's) 
the stalls of the choir are filled with misereres of 
good but plain work. There are, I think, twenty- 
two on a side, and all of them seemed to me to 
represent faces, but I could not examine them 


| closely, as the gates of the choir were locked when 


I saw them on June 25, 

If my memory does not deceive me there are 
some miserere seats in the choir of the great 
church at Dordrecht, but it is some years since! 
was there, and I cannot therefore speak quite 
positively. Epwarp PEacock. 


The “ miserere” (mei) in the dictionaries of 
Coles (1713) and Bailey designates a very painful 
internal disease. I apprehend that Bishop Milner 
is responsible for the blunder of using the word 


| instead of “ misericord,” the Latin and French 


Wylliams, gent. 1495, and one or two sixteenth century | 


examples, 

Westminster Abbey. John de Waltham, Bp. of Salis- 
bury, 1395 ; Robert de Waldeby, Archbp. of York, 1397 ; 
Alianore de Bohun (very fine), 1399; Sir Humphrey 
Bourgcehier, 1471, and portion of others. 


term for “the small shelving stool which the 
seats of the stalls formed when turned up in theit 
proper position.” (Milner’s Hist. of Winchester, ii 
82; comp. Britton, Arch. Antig. vol. v. p. xliv., and 
Bentham’s Ely, 74,n.) I speak from experience 
and know that, without the assistance of a tall 
hassock for the feet, even with the support of the 
elbows on the lateral rests, it is impossible, unless 
a man be an Edwardian Longshanks, to maintain 
himself in a position of relief upon the tiny bracket 
of a misericord. 

The erroneous name of “ miserere” has beet 
adopted in Hart’s Eccles. Documents, 246 (1846), 
and the Glossary of Architecture, 4th edit. 1845, 
and by Britton in 1817 ( Winchester Cathedral, %). 
Douce in 1804 simply speaks of “seats on stalls” 
( Archeol. xv. 233) when alluding to their quaint 
carvings; and Carter at the same date, in bis 
“List of Technical Terms” (Gent. Mag. \xxiv.), 
omits both the words. Rickman also in 18% 
alludes to ‘stalls with turn-up seats.” (Archit.™ 
England, 97.) 

Chaucer says (suggestively of the use of the 


| under-seat) “the spices of misericorde ben for t 





lene,” &c. ; but of course “ misericord "—as in the 
case of a hall for eating flesh meat, an additional 
mess or beaver or clothing, or a relaxation 
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some point of duty—clearly meant a merciful in- 
dulgence of rest in choir. ap 
The question is, what was the English word ? 
gs the correct term is “ ceiled seats”? and not 
“sedilia” for the sanctuary stalls. 
Mackenzie E. C. Watcort, B.D., F.S.A. 


CuatrerTon (4S. x. 55).—MAKROCHEIR says 
that he would feel obliged by being shown a good 
stanza from Chatterton. If your correspondent 
will turn to the works of “ the marvellous boy,” 
and read the following poems, I glo not think he 
will require to be shown good stanzas, as he will 
discover them for himself :—“The Bristowe Tra- 
gedy, or the Death of Sir Charles Bawdin” ; “The 
Minstrel’s Song in Aélla,” commencing “ O sing 
unto my roundelay ”; and “ An Excellent Ballad 
of Charity.” Ido not wish to compare the two 
things, but when MaxkRocHEIR denies, or at least 
doubts, there being a good stanza in Chatterton’s 
poems, he reminds me of Mr. Ruskin, who asserts 
that Milton’s description of the Garden of Eden 
contains only two instances of imagination, the 
rest being commonplace composition; which is a 
criticism surely worthy of Rymer himself (ac- 
cording to Macaulay “the worst critic that ever 
lived”), who speaks of the Paradise Lost asa 
work “which some are pleased to call a poem” ! 

JonaTHAN BovcuHieEr. 


Evernitt Battie (4 S, x. 47.)—Both autho- 
rities are right, for after the death of Sir Edmund 
Verney, Knight-Marshal of the King’s Horse, 
and Standard Bearer, the royal banner was several 
times lost and recaptured; Captain Smith, of 
Lord Grandison’s regiment, being the first to re- 
cover it after the fall of Sir Edmund. It was 
again retaken from the rebels by Huddleston, and 
finally secured by Robert Welch, an Irish gentle- 
man in command of a troop of horse. After the 
battle, Mr. Welch, with his trophy, was presented 
by Prince Rupert to King Charles, who conferred 
the honour of knighthood upon him, and subse- 








quently directed the chief engraver 

“To make a medal in gold for our trusty and well- 
beloved Sir Robert Welch, knight, with our own figure 
and that of our dearest sonne Prince Charles. And on | 
the reverse thereof to insculp y* form of our Royal Banner 
used at the Battail of Edge-hill, where he did us accept- | 
able service, and received the dignity of knighthood from 
us; and to inscribe about it Per Regale Mandatum Caroli 
Regis hoc assignatur Roberto Welch Militi.” 

J. W. Fremine. | 

8, St. Michael's Place, Brighton. | 

| 


PoPULAR Frencu Sones (4" 8, ix. 442.)—The 
Writer says the Germans have a very old song, 
“Iwould not be a little Bird.” I have a manu- | 
script German song, set to a Swiss melody, called 
“Wenn ich ein Voglein war.” There are three 
verses. No date or name of composer. 

Ectts Rient. 


! 


Tue Battte oF WATERLOO (4 §, x. 30.) It 


the gossip about the battle which Sir Walter~ 
Scott gave to the world in Paul's Letters to his 
Kinsfolk, inaccurate of course as gossip always is, 
the story of the Duke’s acting as “ whipper-in” 
to a runaway Belgian regiment is given as a fact 
unquestioned :— 

“The Duke saw a Belgian regiment give way at the 
instant it crossed the ridge . . . . He rode up in person, 
halted the regiment, and again formed it, intending to 
bring them into the fire himself. They accordingly 
shouted en avant! ... But as soon as they crossed the 
ridge, and again encountered the storm of balls, they went 
to the right-about once more, and fairly left the Duke to 
find more resolved followers. He accordingly brought up 
a Brunswick regiment, &c.” 

J. H. I. Oaxrry. 


Names or Paper (4% S. x. 16.)—The late 
Mr. Francis Humble of Durham, the founder of 
the Durham Advertiser, wrote a song under the 
above name. I have not acopy. If I had one 
it should be forwarded to “N. & Q.” I only re- 
member entirely the first verse :— 

“Tf a stationer’s catalogue you would look o'er, 

You'll there find the life of le grand Empereur, 
For all his success, his ill-luck, and his capers 
Are fully described by the names of our papers.” 


Mr. Humble was a most incorrigible punster, 
and the song contained puns equal to any that 
ever emanated from Hood himself. Perhaps some 
Durham or Newcastle collector can forward a copy. 

STEPHEN JACKSON. 


#Hliscellanecous, 


NOTES ON BOOKS, ETC. 


Shakspere and Typography; being an Attempt to show 
Shakspere’s Personal Connection with, and technical 
Knowledge of, the Art of Printing: also, some Remarks 
upon some common Typographical Errors, with especial 
Reference to the Text of Shakspere. By William Blades. 
(Triibner.) 

We have again to thank Mr. Blades for a little volume 
in which he has turned his peculiar professional know- 
ledge to good literary account. There is much ingenuity 
in the manner in which Mr, Blades endeavours to asso- 
ciate Shakespeare with typography, and show how, 
through his friend and townsman Field, he found employ- 
ment in the office of Vautrollier, the printer and am « 
lisher in Blackfriars, during that short period of his life, 
respecting which there exisis no evidence; and even 
those who may think that the proofs which our author 
has brought forward that Shakespeare was a printer are 
not a whit more conclusive than those adduced to show 
he was “ Doctor, Lawyer, Soldier, Sailor, Catholic, Atheist, 
Thief,” will welcome the book if only for its concluding 
chapter—“ On some common Typographical Errors, with 
especial Reference to the Text of Shakspere.” 

Life and Letters of Francis Bacon. By James Spedding. 
Vol. VI, (Longman.) 

(From a Correspondent.) 

The sixth volume of Mr. Spedding’s Life and Letters 

of Bacon will be welcomed by all who wish to see a great 


| man’s character traced in his actions as closely as it is 
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possible at this distance of time. Perhaps, however, the 
main interest of the volume is rather connected with the 
biography of — rh than with that of Bacon. It seems 
incredible, it is nevertheless true, that there exists 
amongst the i arleian MSS. a whole series of documents 
relating to Ralei h’s voyage, which have been altogether 
unnoticed by Raleich’s numé¢ Phese, 
together with a most valuabl library 
the late Sir Thomas Winnington, which appeared son 
time a pages of . & ().”, have been pr 
n extenso by Mr pea Yr, al wo tar to « 
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PHOTOGRAPH roM COLLECTIONS IN 
Museum.—\ l from Messrs. Man 
if Percy Street a resting catalogue of a lar 
series of photographs from objects in the British Museun 
now in course of publication by them. We hope to call 
attention at greater length to this important contribution 
to Archxological and Ethnological Science, but must in 
the meantime content ourselves with pointing zy out that 
the catalogue, which is in seven divisions, has been com- 
piled by Mr. J Francks, who has catalogued—I. The 
historic an thr ) i Series ; an ¢ s ries VI. 
juities of + in, ar Foreign Medieval 
Birch, who h rued Series Il. Eg 
IV. Grecian, at truscan and Roman Seri 
conjunction . George Smith, ILL. T! 
Series The s, VIL. Seals of Sove 
porations, &c., has been catalogued by Mr. W 
Birch, Th l introduction is by Mr. ( 
rison. 
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Mavor-Gen. Ropert Suaw (Turriff.)— An epitomised 
history of Assignats is given in “N. & Q.” 294 8. vi. 70, 
134, 255; vii. 16 ; viii. 314; x. 521; 3°4 S, vi. 217; 
vii. 270. Consult also Cobbett’s Paper against Gold, 1810- 
1815, and Dunkin’s Dartford, p. 2 

Tepcar.— The “ man’s” saying quoted by Andrew 
Fletcher of Saltoun (Political Works, ed. 1749, p- 266), 

specting ball hers and +e 8, has hitherto baffled 
esearch, See“N, & Q.” 1* 8. i. 153, 

A. R. (Croeswylan, > Pept The printer’s pelt or 
leather ball was superseded in London about fifly years 
1go by composition balls and rollers, but much later in the 
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country, where the printer would not be able so easily 
procure the latter. 

H. Hati.— Our Correspondent 54 probably overlo 
the article on “ Lob’s Pound” in“N. & Q.” 1* 8, x. 327, 
Consult also Nares’ Glossary, ed. 185 9, 8. v. 

W.—* Horace AND Hts Eprrors” (4% §, ix g 
Where will a letter find you ? 
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PARTRIDGE AND COOPER, 
MANUFACTURING STATIONERS, 

192, Fleet Street (Corner of Chancery Lane). 
CARRIAGE PAID TO THE COUNTRY ON ORDERS 
EXCEEDING 20s. 

r Blue, 3s., 4s., 5e., and 6s. per ream, 
ENVELOPES, Cream or Blue, 4s. 6¢., 5s. ¢ and 6s. 6d. per 1008, 
THE TEMPLE ENVELOPE, with High Inner Flap, ls. per 
STRAW PAPER—Improved quality, 2s.6d. per ream. o 
FOOLSCAP, Hand-made Or ba. pe r ream. 
BLACK-BORDERED N«¢ , 4s. and 6s. 6d. per ream. 
BLACK-BORDERED ENV ELOP ES, ls. per 100—Super thick qualify 
TINTED LINED NOTE, for Home or Foreign Correspondence (aw 
colours), 5 quires for Is. 6d. 
col OU = STAMPING (Relief), reduced to 4s. 6d. per ream 
6d. per 1,000. Polished Steel Crest Dies engra from S® 
Meneses, two letters, from 5s.; three letters, from 7s. Businell 
or Address Dies, from 3s. 
SERMON PAPER, plain, 4s. per ream; Ruled ditto, 4s. 6d. 
SCHOOL STATIONERY supplied on the most liberal terma. 


Illustrated Price List of Inkstands, Despatch Boxes, a 
Cabinets, Postage Scales, Writing Cases, Portrait Albums, 88, 


free. 
I LBE 

x BOLTON, LANCASHIRE, 

Manufacturer of 


CHURCH FURNITURE, 
CARPETS, ALTAR-CLOTHS, 
COMMUNION LINEN, SURPLICES, and ROBES, 
HERALDIC, ECCLESIASTICAL, and EMBLEMATICAL 
FLAGS and BANNERS, &c. &c. 

A Catalogue sent by post on application. 
Parcels delivered free at all principal Reilwey Stations. 


Anita CIGARS.—MESSRS. VENNI NG & OO 


of 4, ST. MARY AXE, have just received a Consigneest 
No. 3 MANILA CIGARS, in excellent condition, in Boxes ¢ $00 each. 
Price 2i. 10s. per box. Orders to be accompanied by a remi 


N.B. Sample Box of 100, 10s. 6d. 
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